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THE OBLIGATION OF UNIVERSITIES TO 
THE SOCIAL ORDER 


THE UNIVERSITY TO-DAY: ITS AIMS AND 
PROVINCE 


By Dr. JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL 
PRESIDENT OF YALE UNIVERSITY 


ComIne out of an obscure past universi- 
ties have always eluded precise definition, 
and never more so than to-day. They rep- 
resent the embodiment in each nation of 
its highest ideals of scholarship. They 
afford a recruiting ground for its men of 
learning, and in the occident they have 
for centuries been looked up to as the cap- 
stones of the educational system. Conser- 
vative, but still plastic, they have exhibited 
phenomenal vitality. They have seen dy- 
nasties rise and fall, governments come and 
go, civilization itself undergo profound 
modification, and still they endure. The 
last century has witnessed the birth of 
many new universities, sometimes in re- 
sponse to public demand, sometimes as the 
expression of private beneficence seeking 
a worthy outlet. Particularly in the West- 
ern World, where the faith in education as 
a social panacea is sublime (albeit at times 
pathetic, if not tragic), has the multiplica- 


1 Address given at the opening session of the 
conference called by New York University, and 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, 
on November 15, 16 and 17. 





tion of these institutions been conspicuous 
—some of them doubtless unworthy of the 
great name they have assumed, but others 
surely deserving to be received into the 
ancient sisterhood of the elect. 

Inevitably the pattern of these great 
foundations varies a bit from generation 
to generation, from country to country and 
even from institution to institution. But 
certain broad characteristics are generally 
prevalent among them. They carry on ad- 
vanced studies in science and the liberal 
arts for the benefit of those fitted to profit 
by such discipline; they prepare those 
chosen ones who are to carry on the tra- 
ditions of learning as scholars and scien- 
tifie men; they lay the scholarly founda- 
tions for the great professions of medicine, 
law and theology—more recently and less 
generally those of engineering and certain 
other professions—and they seek to push 
forward the frontiers of knowledge by con- 
stant exploration and research. 

Now not all these functions have been 
always recognized as appropriate. Indeed, 
it must be confessed that they contain 
within themselves some latent incongruities 
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which have at times produced controversy 
and friction. Cardinal Newman, in his 
well-known lectures on ‘‘The Idea of a 
University,’’ excluded research from the 
universities and assigned it to academies, 
on the untenable ground that a university 
is primarily a teaching institution and that 
research has nothing to do with teaching. 
In our local discussions about the American 
colleges, we have recently heard echoes of 
this doctrine, but I doubt if anywhere in 
the world to-day Newman’s position would 
be urged as pertinent to the university. 
Whatever may have been true of the En- 
glish universities of his time, his doctrine 
was, of course, quite at variance with the 
practice of the great universities of West- 
ern Europe, especially in Germany. Never- 
theless, the conflicts of the obligations of 
teaching with those of investigation and 
discovery have repeatedly occasioned diffi- 
eulty. 

Again, the universities have more than 
once had to safeguard their training for 
the professions against the invasion of 
trade-school methods and points of view. 
To teach the basic scientific principles, and 
not the mere skills and tricks of a pro- 
fession, has always been the true univer- 
sity ideal; but one not easily maintained 
in the face of exigent clamor for more 
practical and directly applicable tech- 
niques. Every extension of the scope of 
university training, especially in profes- 
sional directions, has met with vigorous 
opposition, generally on the plea that the 
essential university spirit was being sacri- 
ficed to an opportunistic vocationalism. 
Despite this opposition, the doors of the 
university have steadily swung wider and 
wider to take in new claimants for recog- 


nition. Engineering and agriculture were 


among the earliest of these petitioners for 
inclusion in the professional university 
group, and they have been closely followed 
by many others. 
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If one regards as the issue of paramount 
importance for the university the mainte- 
nance of a certain traditional corpus of 
subject-matter free from accretions, on the 
ground that only so can purity of stand- 
ards be confidently assured, there is at 
least prudential justification for opposing 
all innovation. The fewer the sheep in 
your flock, the easier it is to keep the breed 
pure. But, if your concern runs to the 
essential aims of the institution and to the 
methods of dealing with the subjects of 
instruction, then it is not easy on logical 
grounds to exclude any body of serious 
material which is capable of mature scien- 
tifie and objective study. If the social 
need be urgent for instruction in such a 
new field, let us say forestry, and the uni- 
versity is the only agency that practically 
can assume it, then such a_ possibility 
should hardly be unfavorably prejudged, 
simply because the letter of a tradition is 
overstepped. To be sure, there will always 
be the economic argument that means are 
not available or adequate to do effectively 
what the university already attempts, and 
therefore to pyramid on its present load 
new and avoidable burdens is doubly un- 
warranted. This is the conservative’s stock 
contention against all innovations. 

Unquestionably, there are many plausible 
considerations which may be urged against 
certain of these recent university develop- 
ments, especially in the United States. 
Every new school or department, as has 
just been said, undoubtedly adds something 
to the financial burden carried by the in- 
stitution, and, furthermore, our larger uni- 
versities are already in some instances top- 
heavy. As they multiply their interests 
and the numbers of their staff, they in- 
evitably lose a large part of their intellec- 
tual solidarity, and they must often be 
administered as a group of relatively inde- 
pendent enterprises. When this actually 
occurs, the question will naturally arise 
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whether many of the newer ventures, quite 
apart from the question of their strictly 
university character, might not more ad- 
vantageously have been set up as frankly 
separate undertakings. I have no doubt 
that in some cases the answer should be in 
the affirmative, though oftener, I suspect, 
it should be in the negative—and this be- 
cause, despite some loss in values of one 
kind or another, the net outcome is com- 
monly a decided gain. Unfortunately, 
there are, too, not a few instances of the 
desertion by universities of all pretense of 
adherence to their more traditional ideals. 
Certain of them in their college divisions at 
least have frankly and shamelessly taken 
over a good deal of distinctly secondary 
teaching, because forsooth their students 
stood in need of it, and they have occa- 
sionally countenanced trivial vocational 
work hardly above the elementary school 
level. Some of them have seemingly tried 
to be all things to all men. The overlap- 
ping of secondary educational interests 
with those of the college division of the 
university is, in our country at least, for 
most institutions probably inevitable in 
this period in which we are living, and the 
supercilious attitude of those critics who 
would forthwith and ruthlessly prune away 
all such overlapping materials from the 
university-college program is born of an 
easy doctrinaire irresponsibility and not 
of a realistic contact with the factual situa- 
tion. The venerable proposal to cut off the 
first two years of the university-college 
course, as a means of salvaging true uni- 
versity studies from corruption, has re- 
ceived much flattering lip service, but 
substantially no support in actual practice. 

These instances and others like them are 
illustrative of the issues which are now 
most acute in the minds of professional 
critics of universities, and especially on 
this side of the Atlantic. Depending upon 
their temperaments, these gentlemen are 
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either tearfully, or indignantly and venom- 
ously, concerned about the alleged sacrifice 
of the ideals of the institution to a shallow 
utilitarianism, and the prostitution of its 
powers and resources to purposes allegedly 
unworthy of its traditions and ultimately 
inexpedient for society that it should un- 
dertake. 

In any case the charge of betrayal of 
standards and ideals touches directly the 
question which seems to me most crucial 
and fundamental in the whole situation, 
and to it I shall address myself for the 
remainder of this discussion, 7.e., the place 
of the university in the modern world. 

The university is an integral part of the 
society it serves and it could not, if it 
would, be oblivious to the necessities of that 
social order. This is only more obviously 
and compellingly true of universities which 
are beholden to the public purse for their 
financial support than of those which rely 
largely for their maintenance upon the 
usufruct of an established economic order. 
It is in the last analysis essentially true of 
all. The university must constantly face, 
and honestly deal with, the changing obli- 
gations which arise from shifting cireum- 
stance, and it must be particularly sensitive 
to those requirements of a given era which 
are especially urgent, as is in our day a 
more thorough and scientific understanding 
of the social and economic fundaments of 
civilization. Society has a right to look to 
the university for intellectual leadership in 
all that affects a basic knowledge of man 
and the universe in which he dwells. And 
there is always the danger that the lag, 
with which conservative institutions like 
the universities adjust themselves to new 
conditions and accept new responsibilities, 
may gravely cripple the service they ought 
to render. This is especially and peculiarly 
true of a generation like our own, in which 
the whole tempo of living has been so 
speeded up. We may bemoan the intrinsic 
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restlessness of contemporary life, but it is 
in part at least a mere reflection of the in- 
cessant modifications which modern science 
and technology have imposed upon us. 
And with this accelerated tempo has come 
a consciousness of urgent needs which a 
little since were hardly recognized as ex- 
istent. From such changes the university 
can no more wholly escape in its inner life 
than can the individual. A complete clois- 
tered aloofness is no longer possible, even 
were it expedient. Within the university 
walls, to be sure, the occasional scholarly 
recluse can still work in comparative quiet 
and retirement, and some forms of scholar- 
ship unquestionably flourish best under 
conditions of such monastic isolation. It 
will be a capital misfortune if the time ever 
comes when a lone scholar of this type may 
not find shelter within the university fold. 
But large areas of the most significant uni- 
versity work in our day neither invite, nor 
permit, such complete seclusion, and, while 
the world may indeed be too much with us, 
many of the most crucial problems of our 
generation can only be approached through 
contact with the forum and the market 
place, and it is ludicrous to urge that be- 
eause “! this fact the university should in 
no wise concern itself with them. On the 
other hand, the universities can not become 
mere weathervanes, whipped about by every 
passing breeze of circumstance, and it is of 
the essence of their social obligation to dis- 
cern and reject the superficial and the 
ephemeral and to fasten their attention 
and the momen- 
have at all times 
to render society 


upon the more enduring 
tous. Furthermore, they 
the paramount obligation 
that indispensable and continuing service 
which they imperil the moment they aban- 
don the detached and disinterested pursuit 
of the highest intellectual interests. Suc- 
cess in such pursuit is conditioned pri- 
marily and predominantly upon the pres- 
ence in the professorial chairs of scholars 
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of unequivocal intellectual distinction and 
power, and hardly less upon the presence 
of students able and fit to improve the 
teaching put at their disposal. 

When one translates these generalized 
statements of principle into the concrete 
currency of educational practice, one is 
faced in part with such problems as were 
a little since at stake when modern em- 
pirical science first forced its way into the 
old classical university citadel; when mod- 
ern languages, and especially the mother 
tongue, gained a status as reputable uni- 
versity disciplines; when economics and 
the scientifie study of society established 
themselves in Zion. Each had to fight for 
its place in the sun. Each was opposed as 
either trivial, or irrelevant, or menacing to 
the non-utilitarian ideals of pure learning. 
And somewhat later we find the profes- 
sional and vocationalizing movement with 
engineering and agriculture and forestry 
and business and journalism—et id omne 
genus—knocking at the doors of the uni- 
versity, to be received one after another, 
now here and now there. And, still later 
yet, the variant forms of university exten- 
sion appear, originally dealing with the con- 
ventional materials of the university pro- 
gram, for the most part quite informally, 
and so raising no question of a compromise 
of university standards. But later on, the 
project gets itself entangled in the business 
of giving degrees, with which universities 
have time immemorial been concerned ; and 
stimulated perhaps by the success of adult 
educational enterprise not under university 
auspices, there gradually creeps into the 
university extension offerings a large body 
of material wholly alien to conventional 
university practice, much of it appropriate 
to the trade school type of interest. Both 
of these latter tendencies create a real in- 
vasion of traditional university procedure, 
and by both accepted university ideals are 
unquestionably menaced. 
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Now there is substantial unanimity of 
opinion that many of these things which the 
modern university occasionally undertakes 
to do should be done, but many would in- 
sist that they be done by some other agency. 
For example, adult education, so-called in 
its more serious and intelligent forms, has 
few opponents and abundant advocates. 
Similarly, certain types of university exten- 
sion are rarely challenged, except perhaps 
as to the degree of their intrinsic success. 
I can not pretend to offer a complete list, 
but the following come at once to mind as 
constituting some of the major interests 
beyond those of the liberal arts, the pure 
sciences and the basic training for law, 
medicine and theology, which actually enter 
into university programs to-day: engineer- 
ing and agriculture in all their multifarious 
branches; education, with special emphasis 
on the preparation of secondary teachers 
in the department or college of education, 
so-called, and with a lesser emphasis on the 
preparation of college and university teach- 
ers in the graduate school; forestry; busi- 
ness, with many subdivisions; journalism ; 
pharmacy; dentistry; public health; nurs- 
ing; domestic science; music; the fine arts; 
including landscape architecture and a 
wide range of the so-called decorative arts, 
relating particularly to industrial processes. 
There must be added to these a great range 
of extension work, conducted both residen- 
tially and by correspondence. 

In facing the issue of the appropriate 
and expedient institutional orientation of 
such procedures and subjects of study as 
have just been mentioned, we are really 
confronted by several possibilities. It is, 
in the first place, quite conceivable that the 
social demand for forms of training not 
traditionally included in the university, 
even when they are genuinely of an ad- 
vanced character, may most expediently be 
assigned to other agencies, whether these be 
already existent or whether they must be 
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ereated de novo. In Germany, for ex- 
ample, engineering has not been a regular 
part of the university program. Needless 
to say, the possible economic wastefulness 
of multiplying institutions for relatively 
circumscribed purposes hardly requires to 
be elaborated, and it is certainly difficult in 
our country to point out contemporary in- 
stitutions, other than the universities, in 
which the larger part of this newer train- 
ing could be given. Certainly, the high 
schools could not undertake it. They are 
already staggering under the prodigal 
wealth of their study program and the huge 
size of their student body. Moreover, no 
small part of the newer professional work 
is too advanced for them to handle. The 
independent liberal college will not attempt 
it and should not be asked to do so. The 
junior college could only undertake it as 
it developed and simulated the state or 
municipal university. The private pro- 
prietary vocational school is both finan- 
cially and educationally unfit to undertake 
most of it. Certain municipal institutions 
ean and do provide a good deal of work 
on the general lines under discussion, but 
practically all of them desire to be regarded 
as universities and are so entitled. In so 
far forth, therefore, they offer no alterna- 
tive to the assumption by universities of 
these particular educational responsibili- 
ties. 

There are not a few state colleges, so- 
called, distinct from state universities, to 
which was originally confided responsibility 
for training in agriculture and the me- 
chanie arts. The institutions have often 
taken on other vocational work. It might 
be thought that this procedure was a 
happy solution of the difficulty under dis- 
cussion, and so in part it has been. But 
every such institution has attempted— 
many successfully—to invade the more defi- 
nitely university sphere. This has probably 
been at times in response to motives of 
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ambition, the desire to emulate the univer- 
sity. But I believe that at bottom it is 
quite as much a reflection of the essential 
unity of knowledge, the difficulty of draw- 
ing hard-and-fast lines limiting the sphere 
of teaching and research of an institution 
of higher education; and finally, and espe- 
cially, a recognition of the intrinsic advan- 
tage which comes from the fellowship of 
men in allied fields of work and especially 
in a large and generous educational atmos- 
phere such as the university affords. Inci- 
dentally, many states do not possess these 
state colleges and do not wish to create 
them. Moreover, there are many branches 
of work which would be incongruous in 
them. In general, the proposal, therefore, 
to allot these newer subjects and methods 
to institutions other than the universities 
would practically involve the establishment 
of new ones whose character and place in 
the educational system it is not easy to 
envisage, nor is it clear how they could be 
financed. This solution accordingly does 
not seem at present wholly practicable. 
Again, it may be found possible for the 
university to set up some ancillary organi- 
zation to care for these peripheral interests, 
without actually ineorporating them into 
the academic body of the university itself. 
Such a course would at least promise some 
safeguarding of traditional university 
standards. We have a rude analogy to 
what is here suggested in the creation by 
a good many of the earlier colleges of 
academies, or secondary schools, which 
served them as feeders. The growth of the 
public school system gradually undermined 
the ground on which these collegiate acad- 
emies stood, so that they have largely dis- 
appeared, but it must be admitted that 
they were generally a source of weakness 
to a college, tending to drain off its teaching 
power and to lower its standards. More 
nearly comparable perhaps to the suggested 
procedure has been the occasional practice 
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of universities which have maintained mu- 
seums or observatories under the general 
jurisdiction of the university, but subject 
to the direct control of trustees distinct 
from those of the guardian institution. 
This procedure also, though undoubtedly 
practicable, has, for the most part, been 
found, in the long run, inexpedient, and it 
has now largely disappeared. These in- 
stances, therefore, while not precisely 
analogous to the conditions which might be 
developed under university auspices for 
some of the more recent educational ven- 
tures, do not afford much encouragement 
for the serious consideration of such a 
method. 

In this connection it is not without inter- 
est to recall that in the quite recent past 
academies were regarded as the proper 
guardians of research, now so jealously 
cherished as of the very life blood of the 
university. This function at least no uni- 
versity will now delegate to any other 
agency, whether subordinate or wholly in- 
dependent. 

Again it is conceivable that a few uni- 
versities should adhere rigidly to the most 
literal interpretation of traditional stand- 
ards and allow the others to experiment as 
they will with these incursions into new 
fields. The first group would constitute the 
aristocratic ‘‘strict constructionists’’ of the 
university world and by the irreconcilables 
would be regarded as the only true univer- 
sities. 

The more democratic liberals would com- 
pose the second group. Whether such a 
division which is now substantially in 
operation—if we take into account the 
entire situation in Western Europe and the 
United States—promises ultimately to con- 
tribute most to the interests of society, 
it is difficult to allege. It is rather futile 
to inquire whether the second group should 
then be deprived of the title university, as 
some of our reformers would apparently 
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desire, for no authority exists to adjudicate 
such an issue, and it is not to be expected 
that the institutions themselves would for 
a moment consent to such a procedure. 

Finally, we have before our eyes, follow- 
ing a trend which has already made great 
headway, the possibility of a twentieth cen- 
tury interpretation of the university more 
generous and more inclusive than has been 
traditional, but one which does no neces- 
sary violence to those ideals of superlative 
excellence which have been of the essence of 
the university spirit. In this country the 
movement has arisen in response to deep- 
seated social impulses seeking to integrate 
the highest institution of learning with the 
life of the people in ways which shall in- 
spire and elevate and refine. 

Just as the highest and most advanced 
teaching demonstrated the necessity of in- 
vestigation and research, so that both func- 
tions are now seen to be indispensable in 
the true university, so the ultimate unity 
and solidarity of knowledge, which has 
long been a philosophical postulate, may 
now be translated into a generous enlarge- 
ment of the university, whereby it may 
gradually take into its jurisdiction all sub- 
jects that permit of serious scientific 
analysis and exposition, and especially if 
they touch imperative and fundamental 
social needs. The engineer whose training 
involves a thorough knowledge of the fun- 
damental physical sciences and a drastic 
discipline in independent thinking is quite 
as worthy a son of the university as he 
whose knowledge runs to the Ionic dialects, 
and the fact that the former goes forth 
prepared to earn his livelihood in the steel 
industry certainly reflects no less credit 
upon his alma mater than does the course 
of his colleague who goes out to teach 
Greek to schoolboys. Nor has the highest 
conception of intellectual excellence been 
imperiled by his receiving an engineering 
training at the hands of the university. 
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Even the most conservative professional 
humanist, who may still look a little 
askance at the natural sciences, must ulti- 
mately recognize that they now constitute 
a genuine and invaluable part of our cul- 
tural tradition and that men soundly dis- 
ciplined in them are justly counted of our 
intellectual élite. Subjects may obviously 
be so frivolous or so superficial as to have 
no proper place in a university, and it must 
be agreed that a strong case can be made 
against all vocational or professional work 
that aims at training in mere dexterities 
and skills and is not directed to the mastery 
of basic principles. Moreover, it would be 
fatuous to deny that many so-called uni- 
versities are culpable at this point in their 
relaxation of standards and their confusion 
of aims, and that the temptation to stumble 
is vastly augmented by the presence in a 
university organization of a plethora of 
these quasi-professional interests. They 
require the most incessant and conscientious 
scrutiny ; and the newer and the less thor- 
oughly explored are the fields of work 
concerned, the more exposed are they to 
exploitation by cheap and shoddy methods 
unworthy of the university. 

The early university seems to have taught 
any one who appeared and could pay the 
necessary fee. We have become somewhat 
more scrupulous and demand evidence of 
substantial preliminary training and 
achievement as token of a reasonable intel- 
lectual capacity. It is at this point that 
most university extension procedures flout 
the common practice of the institution ; but 
the inner life of the universities concerned 
is really very little affected by these activi- 
ties which are often conducted quite out of 
contact with the intramural work and fre- 
quently by men not members of the regular 
teaching staff. In effect a separate organi- 
zation deals with the matter. While critics 
with a gift for ridicule and irony can on 
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this score make out a damning case against 
some institutions otherwise reasonably im- 
peceable, I do not think the matter should 
occasion much excitement, unless there be 
at some point substantial misrepresenta- 
tion. 

After all, we can only wish that the uni- 
versities should render every possible ser- 
vice to society, and in the movement which 
has been going forward so rapidly to bring 
them into closer contact with the pressing 
needs of that society, our chief solicitude 
should be to see that they are safeguarded 
against any impairment of their objectives 
of the highest excellence, for it is at this 
point that they make their unique and in- 
valuable contribution, and especially must 
they be protected against the essential vul- 
garizing of their methods and ideals. The 
more isolated they are from the currents 
of the workaday world, the easier it is to 
maintain a traditional, even though some- 
what artificial, purity of standards. But 
the temper of our time will hardly allow 
them to maintain any complete seclusion, 
and it may well be doubted whether in the 
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long last such isolation is really in the in- 
terests either of the university itself or of 
the social order which maintains it. Free- 
dom from distraction such as fatally pre- 
vents thoughtful and persistent reflection 
and thinking is, of course, essential—and 
the university is not the only institution 
which is threatened in this respect by the 
intrusive restlessness of our day. But 
there is a quiet which is utterly deadening, 
itself a sign of intellectual sterility, and it 
generally springs from complete lack of 
stimulation. 

Clearly, it is difficult to exaggerate the 
importance of the universities in modern 
life. Not only is it to them that we must 
look for the releasing of the great sources 
of intellectual energy and for. the highest 
discipline of these energies, but it is also to 
them that we must turn for that dynamic 
idealism which flows from clarity of moral 
outlook vitalized by sheer intelligence. So 
conceived, the university stands at the very 
center of civilization, and the maintenance 
of its nobility of purpose is of paramount 
consequence to all mankind. 


CONFERENCE OF UNIVERSITIES UNDER THE 
AUSPICES OF NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


By President RAYMOND WALTERS 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


REPEATING a convocation held a century ago, 
“when the fathers 6f this university sought for 
expert advice regarding their new undertaking,” 
New York University conducted a conference of 
universities at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 
New York, from November 15 to 17, at which 
six hundred representatives of universities, col- 
leges, learned societies, research foundations and 
public life assembled for a discussion of the 
obligation of universities to the social order. 
There were delegates from seventeen countries, 
beyond the United States, and many messages 
were received from foreign universities con- 





gratulating New York University upon its anni- 
versary celebration. 

The precise purpose of the conference was set 
forth by Chancellor Elmer Ellsworth Brown, in 
his address of welcome, as the obtaining of “a 
concentration of expert opinion on the question, 
what obligation towards organized society rests 
upon the universities of the present day? The 
conference was called because of the manifest 
need of a reexamination of this question, in 
view of the wide-spread unrest of our time, and 
the conviction that such unrest involves some 
measure of university responsibility.” 
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Answers to the question were presented at 
four general sessions, at a dinner and at four 
discussion sessions by twenty-nine speakers giv- 
ing formal papers, and by twenty-eight others, 
who gave discussion talks. 

The major theme of the conference was 
treated under four major sub-topies: “The Uni- 
versity To-day: Its Aims and Province”; “The 
University and Economie Changes”; “The Uni- 
versity and Governmental Changes”; and “The 
University and Spiritual Values.” 


THE UNIVERSITY’s AIMS AND PROVINCE 


The addresses of the first general session, de- 
livered on Tuesday evening, November 15, be- 
fore a large audience, turned out to be a debate 
upon definitely drawn lines, with President 
James Rowland Angell, of Yale University, and 
President Lotus Delta Coffman, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, on one side; and, on the 
other, Sir James Colquhoun Irvine, principal 
and vice-chancellor of the University of St. An- 
drews, Scotland. The addresses of President 
Coffman and of Sir James Irvine were printed 
in ScHoot AND Society for November 19; the 
address of President Angell is printed in this 
issue of the journal. 

By way of summary of the papers published 
earlier it may be said that Dr. Coffman cham- 
pioned the doctrine by which the state univer- 
sities of this country are “committed unequiv- 
ocally to a more highly trained intelligence of 
the masses, . . . maintaining a wide-open door 
to educational opportunity for all those who are 
willing to make the trial”; Sir James Irvine up- 
held the view that the nation gains most under 
leadership of wisdom and understanding and 
that we can not “ignore the biological law that 
the efficiency of the few is secured by the sacri- 
fice of the inefficient many.” 

Dr. Coffman said that “the state universities 
hold that there is no intellectual service too un- 
dignified for them to perform.” He praised the 
extension of the university to include dentistry, 
engineering and other specialized fields and 
pointed out the socializing influences of this 
program. Sir James Irvine said that, to mul- 
tiply departments of applied studies “involves 
an expenditure which under present conditions 
few [British] universities could afford”; but, 
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that beyond the question of expense, he believed 
that “the essential function of a university is to 
train the mind and that the type of disinterested 
study which has stood the test of time in the 
ancient universities is best suited to nourish the 
growing intellect.” 

On the question of financial support, Dr. Coff- 
man advocated the continuance of appropria- 
tions to the state universities by the legislatures 
in the same generous measure as in the past. 
Sir James Irvine quoted the saying that the 
ladder of learning has become a subsidized 
escalator; he thought the freedom of the univer- 
sities might be jeopardized through increasing 
dependence on public funds. 

The position taken by Sir James Irvine re- 
ceived support in general from Sir James 
Arthur Salter, director of the economie and 
finance section of the League of Nations, in 
an address delivered at the general session of 
Wednesday afternoon, November 16. The latter 
said of vocational and technical training that “it 
is a matter of proportion.” He thought it “less 
important now to improve technical ability than 
to secure that what we have is so employed as 
to be to the general benefit.” He suggested that, 
in their curricula and the general framework of 
their policy, universities “should deliberately 
assign a greater place to everything that quali- 
fies the student to be a good citizen, to take an 
effective part in dealing with the public and 
collective aspects of whatever sphere of activity 
he may be engaged.” He urged that the uni- 
versities should deliberately “build bridges be- 
tween economic science and practical experience. 
We need a fruitful marriage of theory and 
practice. We shall not find the solutions for 
such problems as now confront the world either 
from rule-of-thumb empiricists or doctrinaire 
theorists.” 

At the discussion session of the theme, “The 
University To-day: Its Aims and Province,” 
held on Wednesday morning, November 16, the 
presiding officer was Chancellor Samuel Paul 
Capen, of the University of Buffalo. Chancellor 
Capen, in his opening address, summarized 
points about the university “on which most of 
us are in accord.” Among these was the point 
that size is of no consequence, but that “a uni- 
versity is distinguished chiefly by its polariza- 
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tion; by its devotion to inquiry and to intel- 
lectual creation.” 

Practically, Chancellor Capen said, the Amer- 
ican university has had two essentially dissimi- 
lar undertakings. One is to complete secondary 
education for increasingly large numbers of stu- 
dents; the second is to “provide those forms of 
professional training, of scholarly specialization 
and of investigation that are required for the 
preparation of leaders and for the control and 
improvement of civilization.” And, he added, 
“some universities have accomplished this dual 
task fairly well.” 

Dr. Capen referred to the popular tendency 
to confuse the college with the university. The 
place of affection which the college holds in the 
public heart tends, he thought, to prevent “a 
true appraisal of the magnitude of the univer- 
sity’s needs. . . . Just now we need interpreta- 
tion with a new emphasis. The university must 
make a case before the people for those remote 
and little understood pursuits by means of which 
it is molding the future.” 

President Harry Woodburn Chase, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, who spoke next, emphasized 
that, “be it for good or ill, American universi- 
ties, whether supported by taxation or by fees 
and private benevolence, have departed from 
the path so clearly marked in the address of Sir 
James Irvine. . . . American universities have 
developed a conception from which, short of 
a profound revolution, there is no turning back. 
...I ean but feel that, in so doing, they have 
been responsive to a need which has sprung out 
of the fundamental character of American civ- 
ilization itself.” 

Asking whether the heart of the university 
in the United States has been weakened by the 
American educational experiment which throws 
heavy burdens upon it, President Chase replied 
that he doubted whether the cause of pure learn- 
ing has suffered seriously. Funds have not been 
diverted. The routine burdens on our better 
men have not been greatly inereased. “I doubt 
whether men of distinction have felt very much 
less free and at home. Rather does it seem to 


me that they have in many cases been stimu- 
lated—botany by agriculture, the physicist by 
the engineer, the economist by the man at work 
in business administration. 
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“That governmental subsidies do not inevi- 
tably bring governmental interference with uni- 
versities the history of the majority of our state 
universities gives ample testimony. I do not 
believe that, as a rule, faculty members in them 
feel less free, or more subject to interference 
in their work, than in those of other types.” 

One of the great problems, President Chase 
said, is “how we shall make proper provision for 
specialization and, at the same time, for culture. 
I could wish that our faculties sensed the prob- 
lem more keenly.” In closing, he declared that 
it is “the faculties of universities who must 
determine, not only the level at which they 
operate, but whether they are wise and faithful 
in the public service.” 

Mr. Harold H. Swift, president of the board 
of trustees of the University of Chicago, speak- 
ing extemporaneously, discussed the relations 
between faculties and trustees. He praised the 
statement of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors regarding the rights of the 
professor, but he felt it to be lacking in not 
presenting similarly the obligations of the pro- 
fessor. “Conservatives of our faculties should 
make themselves heard as well as the radicals, 
so that the public should not, by reason of sen- 
sational newspaper stories, get the impression 
that the radical element is dominant in our uni- 
versities.” 


THE UNIVERSITY AND Economic CHANGES 


Mr. Thomas W. Lamont, of J. P. Morgan 
and Company, presided at the general session 
on the sub-topic, “The University and Economie 
Changes,” held on the afternoon of November 
16. In his address Mr. Lamont sketched the 
world events which “have been spread before 
the innocent gaze of our American youths who, 
born at the outbreak of the Great War in 1914, 
entered last September the portals of New York 
University and our other colleges.” Referring 
to it as “a shocking series” and a “world of 
chaos,” Mr. Lamont said that it is “little wonder 
that many of our students to-day are radical... . 
I hear complaint that our college professors are 
teaching too much of socialistic theory. That 
would not be my observation. These are days 
when among the teaching forces of our institu- 
tions the freest sort of academic freedom should 
prevail.” 
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And as I would urge the scientific method upon 
teachers and upon these new students of ours, just 
on the threshold of the university, so would I urge 
upon myself and upon my associates in the world 
of affairs to turn away from every form of bias; 
to examine with unprejudiced eye any new eco- 
nomic system or change of our present system 
that may be proposed; above all, to get away from 
that rigid nationalism which has proved so crip- 
pling. ... 

America must lead the way. It can go far on 
that way only by realizing that it is a part of the 
world; that the world also must move with it to 
new discoveries and new stabilities. Our primary 
remedy for present difficulties is not in change 
of economic systems. It consists in an enlightened 
public opinion which will demand of our rulers 
that they seek peace, economic as well as political, 
and will pursue it. 


The greater portion of the address of Dr. 
Edwin F. Gay, professor of economic history 
in Harvard University, was devoted to a his- 
torical sketch of the development of the French 
educational system, with some reference to the 
German system. “When the French Revolution 
threw the universities into the melting pot, the 
leaders in the Convention Committee of Public 
Instruction . . . perceived clearly the principles 
which should guide the development of higher 
education. ... They insisted that the whole 
educational structure from bottom to top must 
be democratic. Their aim may be called utili- 
tarian and vocational, but it was in the broad 
sense that the university must subserve not only 
the technical demands of a new world but also 
the craving for a richer and fuller life for the 
whole community.” 

Passing to the United States, Professor Gay 
traced the same principle at work and defended 
the inclusion within the university of engineer- 
ing schools and of schools of business. The 
process of adding new elements may in instances 
be too hasty or too expensive, but, “from a 
historical point of view, the occasional excesses 
seem to be the transient signs of active evolu- 
tion rather than of a dangerous flaccidity. .. . 
The modern university, we hope, will serve its 
more socialized community even better than the 
medieval university served its feudal society.” 

The address by Sir James Arthur Salter, 
already quoted, concerned itself chiefly with 
“the principal spheres in which new and delib- 
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erate planning and collective policy are re- 
quired.” He mentioned monetary policy, invest- 
ment policy, the problem of commercial policy 
and governmental policy. The speaker’s state- 
ment in regard to the need of the world for 
planned direction was as follows: 


We need constructive intelligence and determina- * 
tion for the central framing of policy. We need 
specialized leadership to frame and apply policy 
locally and within different spheres of our economic 
system. . . . We need lastly an attitude of willing 
acceptance of the new restrictions that must be 
involved to take in the whole range of those whose 
interests are affected. That is, a few central 
leaders, a great number of specialized and local 
leaders and an informed and receptive public 
opinion are all essential. That task before us, I 
say, comprises no less than the transformation of 
the system under which we now live. It will be 
a continuous one for many years to come. 


Sir James Arthur Salter said he was appalled 
when he reflected upon the immense volume of 
economic studies whose influence never pene- 
trates the realm of action, either directly or 
indirectly. The practical politician or man of 
affairs is impatient of theory. “He is apt to 
say that economists are always differing between 
themselves, and that he knows his own business 
best. To him I would say just this: Of course 
economists differ on many points. They would 
represent not a science but a conspiracy if they 
did not. But let me ask this question: Had the 
politician and practical man put into practice 
the policies on which there is practical una- 
nimity among economists during this last decade, 
is it not evident that the general situation would 
now be very different from what it is, and very 
much better?” 

Among the ways in which universities can 
help, said the speaker, is “to secure that the 
temper and spirit in which studies are directed, 
especially historical studies, should be such as 
to help in the improvement of international 
relations and the gradual building up of a world 
order within which the activities of man can find 
their full and free natural development. We all 
teach history too much from the rational point 
of view.” 


We now have the material resources and the in- 
dustrial skill to establish the material basis of a 
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high civilization not in one country only but 
throughout the world. The one thing needed is to 
establish a society, a system, an economic structure 
which will enable these resources and this skill to 
be utilized. The present period, more than any 
previous one in history, presents a challenge to the 
constructive intelligence of mankind. It depends 
perhaps upon the universities of the world, more 
than any existing institutions, whether there is a 
worthy response to that challenge. 


Professor Wesley Clair Mitchell, of the de- 
partment of economies in Columbia University, 
presided at the discussion session on economic 
changes on Thursday, November 17, at 4 P. M., 
and gave an address in which he referred to 
Mr. Lamont, Professor Gay and Sir James 
Arthur Salter, respectively, in these words: 
“One of our most distinguished men of affairs; 
one of our most scholarly economists; and one 
of the most internationally minded of public 
servants. All of us who had the privilege of 
listening to these three addresses must have been 
impressed by the harmony among the views 
expressed.” 

One of the first and most difficult tasks, said 
Professor Mitchell, “is to make effective in prae- 
tice what we already know about economics... . 
Both Mr. Lamont and Sir Arthur argued that 
many of the world’s sufferings might have been 
averted had we lived up to the lights which we 
now have.” 

Professor Mitchell then gave “a few elemen- 
tary conclusions reached by economists,” and 
asked, “Why do we not follow them consistently 
in our practical operations?” He suggested as 
one reason that “even our deliberate economic 
decisions are swayed by emotional states as well 
as by sober judgment.” A second reason is 
that, “under our present scheme of institutions, 
we may often profit as individuals by actions 
which run counter to the long-run interests of 


the community. 


We may realize that speculative booms bring 
ultimate disaster and nevertheless make profits for 
ourselves by participating in speculations for the 
rise if we sell before the crash. We may realize 
the advantages derived from international trade 
and nevertheless profit by securing import duties 
upon commodities we individually produce. We 


may believe in the economy of high wages and 
nevertheless feel ourselves driven to hire our own 
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labor as cheaply as we can. We may distrust 
valorization schemes and nevertheless seek to em- 
ploy them for our own protection when we are 
hard pressed. 

At present we can not work together efficiently 
in providing for one another’s wants because we 
have gotten our criss-cross individual interests into 
a snarl. We can not employ our workers and 
operate our plants fully because we can not sell 
the products at a profit; we can not sell these 
products at a profit because consumers do not have 
the money incomes to buy freely; adequate money 
incomes can not be paid until production can be 
resumed on a large scale. But who among us can 
risk his individual fortune by resuming full-time 
operations before the rest? And how can we or- 
ganize ourselves to act in unison? We do not 
know. And so we continue to protect our indi- 
vidual interests by ‘‘ playing safe’’—to the fright- 
ful loss of all among us. 

The task of economic planners, Professor 
Mitchell continued, is “first to locate and define 
the points and the times at which individual 
interests conflict with paramount public inter- 
ests; second, to invent social arrangements 
which will minimize these conflicts; and third, 
to get their inventions tried and perfected in 
practice.” Professor Mitchell welcomed the 
prospect of efforts at framing economic plans 
which he believes “will crop up spontaneously, 
not only in the United States but also in other 
countries. .. . But I don’t think that we can 
expect a quick and easy solution of our economic 
questions to emerge. Though it is sensible to 
face frankly the magnitude of the task, it is 
faint-hearted to decline it....If we can 
achieve a plan of distributing income which 
enables those who make goods to buy them, then 
it will be possible to abolish poverty and to 
establish comfort among mankind. With that 
prospect to spur us, we should bend all avail- 
able energies to the task.” 

That the American university may perform 
an essential service in instructing its students 
not only in economic theory “but above all in 
economic history and the practical economic les- 
sons of the past,” was the thesis of an address 
by Mr. Alexander Dana Noyes, financial editor 
of The New York Times. Mr. Noyes said that 
it was no new experience, “after the political 
and social disruption occasioned by a great war, 
to find the public mind discarding its old con- 
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ceptions and ideals. Precisely the same thing 
happened to the American mind after 1865 and 
to the European mind after 1815.” He traced 
how, during the aftermath of the Great War, 
new schools of thought proceeded to set up 
novel criteria in art, in literature, in social ideas 
and in economics. “It required the precipitous 
crash of October, 1929, and the years of extreme 
depression that ensued, to put a final quietus 
on the propaganda which had convinced a good 
part of the American people that financial prac- 
tices which were utterly unsound before the war 
were perfectly safe and entirely advisable in the 
New Financial Era, and that all financial prin- 
ciples and traditions derived from the experi- 
ence of years before 1914 belonged in the eco- 
nomic junk-heap.” Mr. Noyes touched upon the 
swing of the public mind from the notion that 
nothing could ever stop expanding prosperity 
to the notion that recovery was forever impos- 
sible. “It is against this sort of thing that the 
university and the instructors acquainted with 
the teachings of history must set their faces.” 

That the influence of the state universities of 
the Middle West and West has already been 
effective in this direction was the conclusion of 
Mr. Noyes, after discussing the absence in the 
western section of the country of a “demand 
for unsound and dangerous experiment in cur- 
reney or banking. . . . I believe it to be largely 
true that the great state universities of the West 
have had a hand in it, when at least one son of 
every farmer’s family, and usually more, have 
taken the course at these institutions, and when 
the universities provide enlightening instruction 
in other things than agriculture and the indus- 
tries, a powerful influence on the mind of the 
newer generation could not have been missed. 
For the university, East and West, this is at 
least the opportunity of the period.” 

President Thomas S. Gates, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, third speaker at this session, 
declared that “what is required is not merely a 
demonstration that this or that detail is wrong 
but a constructive philosophy of economies 
which candidly faces all the new factors enter- 
ing into our integrated life to make it both 
more delicate and more complex. The task is 


to find an answer which must in its very essence 
be creative.” 


Upon the universities rests the 
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responsibility for such an undertaking. It must 
be the trained research worker in economies who 
will piece together the varied economic facts 
and data assembled by those in business and in 
departments of government. “We can not hope 
to produce an effort that is equal to the task if 
we depend only on the tag-end time of heavily 
loaded teachers. . . . We must recognize both 
our great traditional responsibility of teaching 
well and the stupendous scientific task which the 
world demands that we undertake. We must 
organize for each.” 


GOVERNMENTAL CHANGES 


“The University and Governmental Changes” 
was the topic at the third general session, held 
on Wednesday evening, November 16. The 
presiding officer was Dr. Harold Glenn Moulton, 
president of the Brookings Institution. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by Mr. Moulton, by Pro- 
fessor Charles Edward Merriam, of the depart- 
ment of political science in the University of 
Chicago, and by the Honorable William Tudor 
Gardiner, governor of Maine. 

Dr. Moulton devoted the major part of his 
address to sketching fundamentally differing 
conceptions of the province of government, with 
most attention to the conception that the state 
is an active instrumentality in economic and 
social development. “In the feudal era, to go 
no farther back in history, all society was organ- 
ized and directed from above... . After the 
passing of feudalism, the conception of govern- 
ment as an active agency in the control of 
economic development remained over a large 
part of the civilized world.” 

As witness that governments everywhere have 
been extending their scope, Dr. Moulton cited 
Russia, Italy, economic councils under govern- 
mental control elsewhere in Europe and the 
United States, with the tariff and other commer- 
cial policies. He added that in China, in India, 
in central and southern Europe, in South 
America and in Japan the function of govern- 
ment as an active directing agency has never 
been abandoned. 


A large measure of government participation in 
economic and social development does not, it seems 
to me, necessarily mean that the development of 
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the individual will be arrested. Everything de- 
pends on whether the government is autocratic in 
character or democratic in its organization and in 
its methods of operation, and whether the objective 
of enriching human life is borne consistently in 
It may well be possible so to organize our 
government machinery and so enlist the interests 
of citizens in the affairs of their government— 
national, state and local—as to stimulate the devel- 
opment of individual capacities in ways and to a 


mind. 





degree hitherto undreamed. 


If we are to make significant contributions 
toward government as an agency of social prog- 
ress, it is essential, Dr. Moulton thought, that 
the work of university departments of economics 
and government be closely coordinated. A new 
and frontal attack must be made by these depart- 
ments jointly, so that gradually the entire cur- 
ricula of both will be organized around a com- 
mon objective. Only thus will we secure the 
type of future scholar and statesman we need. 

Dr. Moulton listed some of the more impor- 
tant problems awaiting scientific study, and sug- 
gested ways for a concerted attack upon them. 

Professor Merriam, in discussing the relation 
of the universities to governmental power, cited 
four new power agencies which, while employed 
earlier, have now developed in novel and power- 
ful fashion: Civic education; propaganda in 
organized form; mass manipulation through 
systematic organization; constitutionalism, phys- 
ical-mental. 

Of the first power agency Professor Merriam 
said that the inner core of control will remain 
in the hands of the expert educators, and in this 
field the rdéle of the university will be of deep 
significance. 

In modern times propaganda has been devel- 
oped through sounder knowledge of human psy- 
chology and through better and more systematic 
organization. “Research, large-scale production, 
advertising, salesmanship are represented in the 
present-day propaganda as never before. Both 
in peace and in war, this has become one of the 
most important of all instruments of action, 
offensive or defensive.” 

As examples of the new instrumentality of 
mass organization, Professor Merriam cited uni- 
versal service in France and Switzerland, the 
youth movement, the feminine movement, the 
sports movement, the modern business move- 
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ment, involving large-scale organization of per- 
sonnel, 

“Management of human behavior through the 
constitutionalists, whether dealing with the mind 
or the body or with both” was declared by Pro- 
fessor Merriam to be advancing in a measure 
little realized. “The doctor, the hospital, the 
psychiatrist, the biologist, the physiologist hold 
many of the strings of power in ultimate 
analysis.” 

One must evaluate the new techniques of 
power not only separately but in their interrela- 
tions, “for the combinations of these new in- 
strumentations are of the essence of the new 
authority.” 


A new synthesis and a new leadership are on 
the way. The planning of the future will not be 
economic planning; for that leaves out govern- 
mental planning. The new synthesis will be a 
combination of governmental, educational, eco- 
nomic, scientific ability and aptitude. Out of this, 
the new society will emerge. But it will require 
abilities of a high order, a blending of skills of all 
the social sciences in a higher unity and skill. 

But all this is not enough. In the light of the 
emerging trends of government, it is plain that 
power follows not merely the lines of logie but 
the paths of values wrought deeply into life’s ex- 
perience. Who will supply the great idealisms that 
sweep men’s souls from time to time and stir their 
hearts? Imagination, aspiration, will to struggle, 
these also are a part of governmental and social 
change, and will not be denied in the scheme of 
life. Who shall thrill and fire us with hopes of 
another day and paint the picture of the new 


society ? 
Without vision the people perish, was the old 
saying. ... And one of the functions of a uni- 


versity in relation to governmental change is to 
see that the mechanisms, the techniques, the 
analyses, computations, tabulations, do not destroy 
the old without creating the new vision, so that 
men may know and feel that science, symbolically 
speaking, is not a cold figure of stone but brings 
life and light and healing on its wings. 


Narrowing his address to the field of state 
government, Governor Gardiner said that the 
chief problem of state government is “the battle 
of stability versus change.” State constitutions 
contribute “a cornerstone of stability that is 
often desirable but sometimes a handicap.” 
Added to the restraint of constitutions is “the 
natural inertia of voters and legislatures.” 
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Change in governmental matters may be either 
logical or whimsical. Sometimes public fancy in 
some inexplicable way will be caught up with a 
certain idea and carried on extraordinary currents 
that seem to come from nowhere. A change may 
be brought about that would never have been 
dreamed of a few years before. On the other 
hand, a logical and well-considered change may 
take years to reach the consciousness of citizens 
and their representatives to such a degree as to 
blossom into reality. 


Governor Gardiner touched upon the soaring 
of state expenditures, the increase in the number 
of boards, commissions and agencies of all sorts. 
The problem is to keep the government efficient 
and economical. The speaker told of the com- 
prehensive survey in 1930 of the activities of 
the state of Maine by the Institute of Public 
Administration resulting in the passage of a 
reorganization act. “When persistently ad- 
vanced, a governmental change meets with a 
wide popular response.” The state needs the 
university. The trained expert in the theories 
of government must guide the practical adminis- 
trator. 

The discussion session on governmental 
changes was held at 2 Pp. M. on Thursday, Novem- 
ber 17, with Dr. Arthur Norman Holeombe, 
professor of government in Harvard University, 
as presiding officer. Professor Holeombe de- 
clared that the universities should teach loyalty 
to the established governments but not indefi- 
nitely prolonged loyalty to these governments 
in their present forms. 


We can not know precisely what this world will 
be like when the university students of to-day in 
their turn reach commanding positions in the con- 
duct of public affairs. Dogmatic instruction, 
which will close their minds to the acceptance of 
new ideas, is to be avoided. The best service to 
the youth in our universities is to teach them to 
view the problems of a changing world with an 
open mind and to approach the solution of those 
problems in a scientific spirit. 


Mr. George Soule, editor of the New Republic, 
after a discussion of the function of the scholar 
in a democracy, proposed that some social 
science department in a university or some in- 


stitute should center upon the project of a man- 


aged society. Let it “choose a series of concrete 
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objectives which it thought desirable and then 
organize its research about the discovery of the 
means to attain these objectives, not overlooking 
such instruments of power as those described 
by Professor Merriam. ... If centers of col- 
lective intelligence and collective will are ever 
to be developed, they must be developed by 
practice.” 

Dr. Luther Gulick, director of the National 
Institute of Public Administration, also took 
part in the formal discussion at this session. 


THE UNIVERSITY AND SPIRITUAL VALUES 


The university and spiritual values was the 
subject of a general session on Thursday morn- 
ing, November 17, and of a discussion session 
that afternoon at 3 o’clock, both very largely 
attended. By the very nature of the material 
and of a certain amplitude as an essentia! for 
adequate grasp of it, the addresses given do 
not lend themselves to summary as with the 
more objective material of the other topics of 
the conference. The present writer therefore 
simply reports that, at the general session, ad- 
dresses were delivered by Dr. John Campbell 
Merriam, president of the Carnegie Institution, 
Washington, D. C.; by Professor William Ernest 
Hocking, of Harvard University, and by Mr. 
Alfred Noyes, of England; at the discussion 
session the speakers were President Robert Gor- 
don Sproul, of the University of California; 
President William Coleman Nevils, of George- 
town University, and President William Mather 
Lewis, of Lafayette College. 

Two quotations are ventured. The closing 
paragraph of Dr. Merriam’s address was as 
follows: 


The problem of the university of the future, so 
far as it concerns spiritual values, will relate in 
part to attitude of mind; to the things which are 
really fundamental in life of the moment; and 
especially to those that concern continuing develop- 
ment. The university must itself be constructive 
and not merely iconoclastic. It must recognize the 
individual as a growing being essentially of a 
spiritual cast. It must develop in that spirit of 
the individual a process which may be like the 
inscrutable germ of living things, begetting 


_growth and building onward; or like a living flame 


which lights the region round about but does not 
cause its own destruction. When Moses faced the 
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bush that burned and yet was not consumed, he 


knew that in it there was that which could come 


only from the spirit. 


In the address of President Sproul there was 
this paragraph: 

The university should strive definitely to have 
the student attain that inner organization of the 
self and that outer adjustment to environment 
which will make him, from semester to semester, a 
growing, developing personality. Higher education 
should certainly draw upon that vast reservoir of 
verified human experience which has been labeled 
spiritual, and should regard as one of its major 
teaching duties the translation of that knowledge 
into the minds and actions of its disciples. 


OBLIGATIONS TO THE SOCIAL ORDER 


Well over a thousand ladies and gentlemen 
were present in the grand ballroom of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria on Thursday evening, November 
17, for the dinner and closing session of the 
conference. Chancellor Brown was toastmaster. 
Addresses on the topic, “The Obligations of the 
University to the Social Order,” were delivered 
by Mr. Walter Lippmann, of the New York 
Herald-Tribune, President Henry Sloane Coffin, 
of Union Theological Seminary, and President 
Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

The thesis of Mr. Lippmann was that “in 
our social order the problem to-day is to resolve 
the paradox of poverty and insecurity amidst 
plenty, to resolve it in a world of separate but 
interdependent nations and by the democratic 
process.” The planning of a better industrial 
order is the easiest and the smallest part of our 
task. The democracy is king. The difficulty 
consists in “finding plans that can be made ac- 
ceptable to the democracy and of adjusting har- 
moniously the separate plans and policies of 
some fifty sovereign nations.” 

The task of the universities, their obligation 
to the social order, is, Mr. Lippmann thought, 
“to scatter among the mass of the people leaders 
who have the insight to find the common ground 
beneath wilful opinion, the imagination to inter- 
pret the present in the perspective of history, 
and the judgment to decide which of the paths 
offered are highways along which it is possible 


to travel.” 
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With his theme the changing world, Dr. Coffin 
said that “the extent of a university’s success 
may be measured by the number of intelligent 
enthusiasms which it communicates to its stu- 
dents.” Its highest gift is the gift of interpre- 
tation. “Indeed without some interpretation of 
this changing world, how can a man intelligently 
appraise its current life or heartily enjoy the 
experiences of his fugitive days? . . . Men who 
are heirs of the tradition of the immortal think- 
ers and seers of the ages, and have alive within 
them their hospitality to truth, their delight in 
excellence and their faith in and consecration to 
man and God, seem to me the contribution of a 
university to this changing world.” 

President Butler began his address with an 
expression of his “affectionate regard and esteem 
for Chancellor Brown and regret that the chan- 
cellor is soon to retire from active work.” The 
university, said Dr. Butler, of all the fundamen- 
tal institutions of man is the one best adapted 
to changing itself in a changing world. The 
university is a society of scholars whose ideal is 
to conserve knowledge, to advance knowledge, 
to interpret knowledge. The essence of univer- 
sity method is the search for truth and, in order 
to prosecute this in a changing world, the uni- 
versity must be free. The university’s freedom 
is the instrument for knowing the changing 
world, for shaping the changing world. 

Chancellor Brown, at this dinner, read a sum- 
mary of opinion developed at this conference, 
thirteen points in all. His opening and closing 
points were as follows: 


It is assumed from the beginning that universi- 
ties have obligations to the social order of which 
they are a part. This obligation begins with the 
students in their classrooms but reaches out to the 
whole community in all of its major concerns. .. . 

Perhaps the most important note which has been 
struck in this conference is that of confident hope, 
in the expectation that universities can go far 
toward making the necessary changes of coming 
decades conduce to the betterment of human life 
throughout the nation and throughout the world. 


The following were speakers at the discussion 
session of November 16: President Ernest H. 
Wilkins, Oberlin College; President Daniel L. 
Marsh, Boston University; Professor Philip A. 
Brown, Princeton University; Director Charles 
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R. Mann, American Council on Education; Pro- 
fessor Edgar Dawson, Hunter College; Mr. 
Howell Cheney, trustee, Yale and Mount 
Holyoke; Dr. Maurice Parmalee, American 
Sociological Society; Professor Albert B. Mere- 
dith, and Dean Marshall S. Brown, New York 
University; Vice-Chancellor James C. Irvine, 
University of St. Andrews. 

The following were speakers at the discussion 
sessions of November 17: 

Governmental change: President Harry A. 
Garfield, Williams College; President Raymond 
Walters, University of Cincinnati; Dr. John 
Henry MacCracken, American Council on Edu- 
cation; Professor Clyde Eagleton, New York 
University; Professor C.-E. A. Winslow, Yale 
University. 
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Spiritual values: President John S. Cody, 
University of Toronto; Dean A. L. Bouton, New 
York University; President Frederick C. Ferry, 
Hamilton College; President James L. Me- 
Conaughy, Wesleyan University; Dean C. W. 
Gilkey, University of Chicago; President 
Aurelia H. Reinhardt, Mills College; Dean Ed- 
ward M. Ellery, Union College; Dr. Emanuel 
Libman, Hebrew University, Palestine; Profes- 
sor Philip M. Brown, Princeton University; 
President Marsh, Boston University. 

Economie changes: Professor Walter E. 
Spahr, New York University; Sir James Arthur 
Salter, London; Dean John T. Madden and Pro- 
fessor M. W. Watkins, New York University; 
President O. W. Knauth, National Bureau of 
Economic Research. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


DIMINUTION IN THE MORTALITY OF 
CHILDREN IN SOVIET RUSSIA 
THE mortality of children in the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics, as compared with 
prerevolutionary Russia, has diminished, accord- 
ing to the Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation. This is especially evident in towns 
where there are consultations, nurseries and 
clinics. In 1928 in Leningrad the mortality of 
children was 13.7 per cent.; in Moscow, 12.8 
per cent. In 1931 in Leningrad, Moscow and 
Kharkov it had decreased. 
The number of public nurseries grows every 
year, as indicated in the following table: 


NUMBER OF BEDS IN PUBLIC NURSERIES 
(IN THOUSANDS) 











1927- ‘ 

192g~C «981 1932 
Town Cae ae 128.7 263.1 
Country . BS 102.8 329.4 


Summer publie nurseries... 100.5 1,426.3 3,506.0 





It was proposed by the first five year plan to 
increase the number of beds in public nurseries 
in industrial distriets from 35 to 58.8 for every 
thousand women. As a matter of fact, in the 
beginning of 1932 for every thousand women 
there were 67 places in publie nurseries; by the 
end of the year the number of beds will be 
increased to 120. 


The growth of the number of women in indus- 
try, as well as the number of women raising 
their educational level, and the growing signifi- 
cance of women in social life resulted in infants 
and small children spending much more time in 
publie nurseries. In the Moscow region 60 per 
cent. of these nurseries are functioning from 
eleven to fourteen hours daily; in the Nizhni 
Novgorod region 64 per cent. and in the Far 
West region 90 per cent. There are also public 
nurseries where children stay all day. 


PROTECTION OF CHILD HEALTH 











1927- 

1928 1931 1932 
Pediatricians ..... wovmes Agf30 2166 3,223 
Ambulatories for children......... 183 280 


Special beds for children... 5,800 13,315 23,540 





The results in the protection of childhood are 
due to the attention paid to this question by the 
public and the government. However, the prob- 
lem of completely embracing children by public 
nurseries, ambulatories, consultations and quali- 
fied medical help is still before the Soviet public 
organizations and the commissariat of public 
health. 


FACTS ABOUT THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


More than one fourth of our 23,930 publie 
high schools are located in five states: Texas, 
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Ohio, Pennsylvania, Missouri and Illinois, the 
Federal Office of Education has announced in 
a report on public high schools for 1929-30. 
Texas high schools reporting amounted to 1,400; 
Ohio, 1,322; Pennsylvania, 1,185; Missouri, 1,- 
063; and Illinois, 1,065. Fourteen other states 
recorded from 500 to 1,000 public high schools 
as follows: Iowa, 991; New York, 955; Okla- 
homa, 911; North Carolina, 901; Indiana, 869; 
Michigan, 784; Kansas, 746; Mississippi, 735; 
Kentucky, 711; Tennessee, 669; Nebraska, 652; 
Georgia, 585; Minnesota, 576; North Dakota, 
519. 

Larger than any other public high school in 
the United States reporting to the Office of Edu- 
cation was DeWitt Clinton High School for 
boys in New York City, with an enrolment of 
10,059 in 1930. New Utrecht High School and 
James Madison High School in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
with enrolments of 9,944 and 8,711, respectively, 
were the next largest. 

Many public high schools have large enrol- 
ments, but approximately 75 per cent. of them 
enroll only 200 pupils or fewer. The majority 
of these register fewer than 100 pupils. Amer- 
ica’s total enrolment in 1929-30 in all types of 
public high schools, records show, was 5,465,932. 
The school enrolment of children from 15 to 
18 years of age was approximately 50 per cent. 
of the total number of children of that age 
range recorded by the 1930 census. Two thirds 
of this group attended regular high schools, 
while the other third went to reorganized high 
schools—the junior high school, junior-senior 
high school or the strictly senior high school. 
More than 71,000 were attending high schools 
offering only abbreviated 1, 2 or 3 year courses 
of a regular 4-year high school program of 
studies, necessitating their attending another 
school to get additional work for graduation. 

Publie high schools graduated 591,719 young 
men and young women in the year 1929-30. 
Forty-six per cent. of the graduates of city high 
schools and 43.5 per cent. from rural schools 
were boys. Nearly half the graduates continued 
their education for a year after they left high 
school. 

Among other significant facts set forth in the 
report are: The percentage of boys attending 
college has shown a decrease, and that of girls 
an increase from 1921 to 1929; the number of 
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public high-school teachers has increased 115,- 
652 in a decade; 1,382 high-school pupils of 
every 10,000 had an opportunity in 1930 to at- 
tend a public high school for more than 190 
days; and 6,013 high-school libraries were re- 
ported in 1930. 


EDUCATIONAL TALKING PICTURES 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Two educational talking motion pictures were 

exhibited on November 14 at the Oriental In- 
stitute of the University of Chicago before an 
invited audience. The pictures were the first of 
a series of twenty pictures in the physical sci- 
ences announced by the university last spring in 
its program of developing the possibilities of 
talking pictures as an educational tool. 

The films shown, entitled “Oxidation and Re- 
duction” and “Molecular Theory of Matter,” 
were produced under the supervision of Dr. 
Hermann I. Schlesinger, professor of chemistry, 
and Dr. Harvey B. Lemon, professor of physics, 
at the University of Chicago, in conjunction 
with Erpi Picture Consultants, Ine., who have 
charge of technical production. The pictures 
were shown simultaneously in New York City, 
where Vice-president Frederic Woodward repre- 
sented the university, and in Washington, D. C., 
where Dr. Carey Croneis, associate professor of 
geology, was the representative. 

Preceding the Chicago showing President 
Robert Maynard Hutchins spoke and Pro- 
fessor Schlesinger outlined the approach to the 
problem of planning the pictures. President 
Hutchins said in part: 


The University of Chicago is interested in the 
development of educational sound pictures for 
three reasons. First, we wish to use them in our 
own general courses for freshmen and sophomores; 
second, we wish to experiment with the possibili- 
ties of the medium; third, we wish to make avail- 
able for universities, colleges, high schools and 
adult-educational groups the results of our ex- 
perience with the curriculum and with sound 
pictures. 

The general courses offered in our new college, 
now in their second year, have been successful 
beyond our hopes. But since the object of these 
courses was cultural, even in the natural sciences, 
it seemed unwise to insist on as much laboratory 
work as would be demanded in professional classes. 
We found the Erpi Picture Consultants willing 
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to cooperate with us in making pictures that could 
be made an integral part of our educational pro- 
gram. Our discussions also suggested the desira- 
bility of making our pictures available to other 
educational agencies. 

I wish to utter two words of warning: These 
pictures are not entertainment. We do not wish 
or propose to jazz up education. The two films 
that are now ready are serious attempts to dis- 
cover what subjects in these fields can be treated 
by this method. These pictures are not intended 
to replace the teacher. The pictures without a 
teacher lose nine tenths of their value. 


The physical sciences were selected for the 
initial pictures because those sciences have a 
tradition and background of presentation 
through demonstration lectures. The two pic- 
tures just produced illustrate principles fun- 
damental to the study of chemistry, and also 
demonstrate the application of the scientific 
method. Each of the subjects is condensed into 
a film that runs ten minutes. The production 
of the pictures, dealing with electric statics, 
energy and transformation, and the velocity of 
light, is planned. The production is also con- 
templated of pictures in the humanities, and in 
the social and biological sciences. A printed 
syllabus with suggestions for the use of each 
film will be provided. 


THE REDUCTION OF SCHOOL COSTS 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 

Dr. JamMES N. Rute, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, reported at the annual meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania Education Congress on 
November 9 that the following proposals for 
consideration of the next General Assembly had 
been presented by the finance committee of the 
Commission for the Study of Educational Prob- 
lems in Pennsylvania: 


(1) To establish a new principle in the distri- 
bution of public school subsidies by providing a 
teaching unit based on pupil ratios, with quotas 
of $1,200 and $1,300 per unit, respectively, for 
eight- and nine-month school terms; the school 
district to levy a maximum six-mill tax on true 
valuation of assessable property, if necessary, and 
the state to make up the difference needed for each 
unit, including an outright $300 appropriation for 
each unit. (Estimated saving to the state of 


$4,000,000 for the next biennium.) 
(2) To effect temporary emergency relief for 
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the 1933-1935 biennium by providing that the pre- 
scribed annual increments in excess of salaries 
paid during the previous biennium may be sus- 
pended and that the minimum salaries of full-time 
members of the teaching and supervisory force 
may be reduced not to exceed 10 per cent. of the 
salaries paid during the school year 1932-1933. 
(Maximum saving to school districts of $10,000,000 
a year for two years.) 

(3) To amend the school law to provide that 
the present state payment of $200 annually for 
each school permanently closed be continued not 
to exceed 10 years from the date when closed, and 
that no district be reimbursed for additional 
schools closed. (Estimated saving to the state of 
more than $700,000 for next biennium.) 


Dr. Rule is reported te have said: 


These proposals have been subjected to thorough 
discussion by a wide range of agencies. The com- 
mission feels justified in presenting them for your 
consideration with the assurance that in principle, 
at least, they meet »dequately certain outstanding 
problems confronting education to-day. 

I conceive the major function of the Department 
of Public Instruction to be not to impose or at- 
tempt to impose programs and policies, which we 
may think well justified, but rather to bring all 
persons and groups in the commonwealth inter- 
ested in education into an effective participating 
relationship. Thus the public may have assurance 
that solutions to our problems will have the in- 
telligent support of citizens generally. 


THE OMNIBUS COLLEGE 

The Christian Science Monitor writes that 
“The Omnibus College” has developed from a 
party of five biologists with one cheap, second- 
hand ear to a nationally known institution with 
more than 4,000 alumni members and a eaval- 
cade of 20 motorbuses. It celebrated at Wich- 
ita, Kansas, on November 5, its tenth anniver- 
sary. The reunion brought former students 
from neighboring states, while alumni in many 
states held local reunions. 

The Omnibus College, sometimes called the 
“College on Wheels,” was organized ten years 
ago by Dr. William M. Goldsmith, now pro- 
fessor of embryology at the University of 
Wichita. It annually makes expeditions to east, 
west, north and south, to acquaint its students 
with the most interesting and important sections 
of the nation. The first expedition was made by 
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Dr. Goldsmith and four students to study biol- | 


ogy at the Marine Biological Laboratory at 
Woods Hole, Massachusetts. Now students are 
transported in fourteen modern 36-passenger 
buses and are accompanied by three field cafe- 
terias and five units of baggage and camp equip- 
ment. More than a score of college professors 
also accompany the groups to lecture on the 
salient points of interest visited. 

Approximately 700 persons enrolled this year 
for the tenth anniversary expedition, which in- 
cluded a six-day visit to the Olympic Games and 
a visit to Washington, D. C. Preparations are 
now being made for the 1933 World’s Fair ex- 
pedition. 

Last month the Omnibus College formally be- 
came a part of the municipal university at 
Wichita, subject to the same regulations and 
administration as other units of the school. 
Henceforth approximately half the Omnibus 
College faculty will be made up from members 
of the regular university faculty. The other 
half will be chosen each year from specialists 
particularly qualified because of their knowledge 
of the itinerary of the expedition. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGES 

Own October 7 and 8 the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges held a Northwestern Regional Con- 
ference at Willamette University, Salem, Ore- 
gon. Large delegations attended from colleges 
in Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Montana. 
Speakers representing the association were Rob- 
ert L. Kelly, permanent secretary, New York 
City; President Irving Maurer, Beloit College, 
and Dr. E. S. Jones, director of the asso- 
ciation’s Comprehensive Examination Study. 
Other speakers were Dr. Wm. J. Davidson, 
Board of Edueation of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh, Chicago; Burt Brown Barker, vice- 
president of the University of Oregon; Presi- 
dent N. F. Coleman, Reed College, and other 
college presidents in attendance. The confer- 
ence requested the Association of American Col- 
leges to make this an annual feature. 

Dr. Robert L. Kelly, executive secretary of 
the Association of American Colleges, is soon 
to visit colleges in Kansas in connection with 
an educational survey of several colleges in the 
East and Middle West. 
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The nineteenth annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges is to be held at 
the Hotel Chelsea, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 


on January 12 and 13, 1933. The meeting will 
open on Thursday morning, when the reports of 
the officers and permanent commissions will be 
presented. There will be a series of luncheon 
conferences at noon, Round Table conferences 
at 4:00 p. m., and at 7:00 the annual ban- 
quet, at which the president of the association 
and President Mary E. Woolley, of Mount 
Holyoke College, will speak. There will be 
numerous sectional meetings. On Friday morn- 
ing there will be addresses by Professor Carlton 
J. Hayes, of Columbia University, and others on 
“Has Higher Education Failed?” The reports 
of special committees and the election officers 
for the ensuing year will fill the morning. The 
meeting will adjourn at noon. 

The membership of the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges consists of about 460 of the lead- 
ing colleges of the country with scarcely any 
withdrawals on account of the financial de- 
pression. 


THE FINANCES OF TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

AFTER a recent meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Dr. William F. Russell, dean of the college, an- 
nounced that members of the faculty and ad- 
administrative staff of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, would receive a cut in salaries. 
The reduction, which will go into effect on De- 
cember 1, calls for an 8 per cent. cut for the year 
ending next June, and a 10 per cent. reduction 
for the succeeding twelve months. 

Dean Russell said that in the educational 
budget of the college alone, excluding dining 
halls and dormitories, it was estimated that the 
income ot Teachers College for the year ending 
June 30, 1933, would be approximately $325,- 
000 less than that of last year. 

He said: “Since September, 1932, we have re- 
duced the budget by $110,000 without touching 
salaries. There remains, nevertheless, a deficit 
of nearly $200,000 which can be met only by 
eliminating positions or reducing salaries. The 
plan adopted will affect small salaries little and 
large salaries much. All who receive $1,000 or 
less will be exempt. 
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“Tn dormitories and dining halls it is neces- 
sary either to discharge employees or to make 
greater reductions. They must be operated so 
as not to be a drain upon the educational budget 
of the college. Teachers College receives less 
than 10 per cent. of its operating income from 
endowment. It is almost entirely dependent 
upon students’ fees for income. 

“While the depression has forced some stu- 
dents who would have been with us to postpone 
their post-graduate study, the obligation of the 
college to the schools of America is greater than 
at any time in the past; and the burden carried 
by schools and education generally, for which 
Teachers College is training teachers and ex- 
ecutives, is of more vital importance than ever 
before. It is unfortunate, in view of the in- 
creasing demands on the college for service and 
its decreased income from tuition fees, that it 
does not have larger income from endowment.” 

The average cost per student for education at 
Teachers College had decreased somewhat from 
1927. In 1927-28 the average cost was $258 per 
student, while in 1931-32 the average cost was 
$253. The average sum paid in tuition charges 
per student is approximately $180. 


THE FINANCES OF THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


A COOPERATIVE plan whereby the staff and em- 
ployees of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology have undertaken to lay up a reserve 
against a possible deficit in case the year’s in- 
come is reduced below present expectations, was 
announced by President Karl T. Compton, fol- 
lowing a meeting of the faculty on November 9. 

President Compton stated that the institute’s 
budget is now balanced, but that this action has 
been taken to create a reserve which may be 
drawn upon in case income from endowments 
should fall appreciably below the figure indi- 
eated by the present dividend rates. 

This salary reserve fund is to be set up from 
two sources. The first source is the ‘Profes- 
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sors’ Fund” which has been accumulating for 
more than a year from the 50 per cent. con- 
tributions of income earned by members of the 
staff for professional services rendered to par- 
ties other than the institute during the terms 
of the institute session. The professors them- 
selves have voted that this fund shall be used to 
set up a plan for leaves of absence to enable 
members of the staff to increase their profes- 
sional contacts and opportunities for research. 
They have, however, now voted to put such por- 
tion of this fund as may be required at the dis- 
posal of the institute for meeting its operating 
expenses in case these should exceed the income 
for the year. 

The second source of funds consists of a de- 
posit of 10 per cent. of salaries or wages, after 
deducting an exemption of $500, to be aceumu- 
lated between December 1, 1932, and July 1, 
1933, with the understanding that any balance; 
of this fund which may not be needed in meet- 
ing the operating expenses of the institute 
shall, on July 1, be returned pro rata to those 
who have contributed to it. 

President Compton emphasized that this is a 
precautionary measure to prepare for contin- 
gencies which are not now in sight and which 
it is hoped will not arise. Prudence demands, 
however, that such precautionary measures be 
taken in order effectively to meet the situation 
should it be necessary. 

There has been no reduction in salaries at the 
institute and this action is not considered as 
such a reduction. The corporation has made 
every effort to maintain salaries on the present 
basis, especially in view of the fact that the 
outside income of the staff, through various pro- 
fessional contacts, comes from a type of work 
which is very greatly reduced during times of 
business depression. The staff as a whole has 
already suffered a considerable reduction in in- 
come from such work, even though the institute 
salaries have remained unchanged. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. A. LAWRENCE LOWELL has presented his 
resignation from the presidency of Harvard 
University. This has been accepted with expres- 
sions of regret by the corporation and by the 
Dr. Lowell, who will cele- 


board of overseers. 





brate his seventy-sixth birthday on December 
13, has been president of Harvard for twenty- 
three years. 

Dr. Livincston Farranp, president of Cor- 
nell University, was elected chairman of the 
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board of trustees of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching at the twenty- 
seventh annual meeting of the board on Novem- 
ber 17. Dr. Farrand succeeds Dr. William Al- 
lan Neilson, president of Smith College. Other 
officers elected were: Dr. Walter C. Murray, 
president of the University of Saskatchewan, 
vice-chairman, and Dr. Frederick C. Ferry, pres- 
ident of Hamilton College, secretary. Dr. John 
Grier Hibben and Dr. Robert A. Falconer, hav- 
ing retired from the presidencies of Princeton 
University and the University of Toronto, re- 
spectively, resigned their positions on the board 
of trustees. Dr. Walter Albert Jessup, presi- 
dent of the State University of Iowa; Dr. Frank 
Porter Graham, president of the University of 
North Carolina, and Henry M. Wriston, presi- 
dent of Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin, 
were elected members of the board. Dr. Ferry 
and Dr. Neilson were elected to serve on the ex- 
ecutive committee for three-year terms. Dr. 
Henry Suzzallo is president of the foundation. 


A COMMITTEE of five members has been ap- 
pointed by the National Society of College 
Teachers of Education to prepare a yearbook 
for 1934 on “Improving the Work for the Doc- 
tor’s Degree in the Field of Education.” Mem- 
bers of the committee are Professor Ellwood P. 
Cubberley, dean of the college of education at 
Stanford University; Dr. Frank N. Freeman, 
professor of educational psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Professor Clyde Hill, pro- 
fessor of secondary education and chairman of 
the department of education at Yale University; 
Dr. W. E. Peik, associate professor of education 
at the University of Minnesota, and Dr. John 
Guy Fowlkes, professor of education at the 
University of, Wisconsin. 


Dr. Epwarp MosELEY GWATHMEY, director 
of the Norfolk, Virginia, branch of William and 
Mary College, has been elected president of Con- 
verse College; Spartanburg, South Carolina. 
He succeeds Dr. Robert P. Pell, president for 
the past thirty years, who resigns as president 
emeritus. Dr. Gwathmey will assume his new 
work on January 1. 


GENERAL Sir [an HAMILTON was declared on 
November 4 Lord Rector of Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, in place of Mr. Winston Churchill, by 1,448 
votes as against 978 votes for Emeritus Pro- 
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fessor Otto Schlapp. The other candidates were 
Sir Iain Colquhoun and J. P. MacGillivray. 
This is the first time that Edinburgh has de- 
clared a non-political election. 

Pau V. McNutt, dean of the Indiana Uni- 
versity School of Law, has been elected governor 
of the State of Indiana. 


ProFessor WILLIAM C. CiaRrK, director of the 
School of Commerce at Queen’s University, has 
been appointed deputy minister of finance in 
Canada. 


THE degree of doctor of laws was recently 
conferred on Dr. William Warner Bishop, li- 
brarian of the University of Michigan, by the 
University of Western Ontario, in connection 
with the conference on scientific research held in 
London, Ontario. 


ProFressor WILLIAM R. SHEPHERD, of Colum- 
bia University, was installed on November 18 as 
president of the New Orient Society of America 
at its annual meeting. He succeeds Professor 
James H. Breasted, of the University of Chicago. 


Dr. J. C. Furrau, president of the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, was elected president of the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities at the recent convention of the associa- 
tion held in Washington, D. C. T. O. Walton, 
president of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, was elected vice-president; 
Thomas P. Cooper, dean of the University of 
Kentucky College of Agriculture, was again 
named secretary-treasurer and President Ray- 
mond A. Pearson, University of Maryland, 
chairman of the executive committee. 


Dr. Henry S. Houauron, dean of the Med- 
ical College at the University of Iowa, has been 
appointed professor and associate dean of the 
Division of the Biological Sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and director of the south 
side clinics. Dr. Houghton will assume his post 
on January 1. As director of the clinics he 
will succeed Dr. Franklin C. McLean, who has 
become professor of physiology. Dr. Houghton 
will be associated with Dr. Frank R. Lillie, dean 
of the biological sciences, and will supervise the 
medical work of the various university hospitals 
and clinics. 


Proressor Harotp E. B. SprigHt, who is 
chairman of the department of biography at 
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Dartmouth College, has been appointed dean of 
men at Swarthmore College, this appointment 
to become effective, probably, next September. 
It is planned to merge the work of the former 
dean of the college, Dr. Raymond Walters, now 
president of the University of Cincinnati, and 
that of the former dean of men, Professor Alan 
Valentine, now head of one of the new Yale 
colleges. Dr. Speight’s work will include the 
selection and admission of new students; stu- 
dent counselling; contact with other schools and 
colleges; the coordination of the honors work 
of all departments, and the teaching of a course 
in biography. 

Dr. Rotanp P. Davis has been elected dean 
of the Engineering College of West Virginia 
University, to succeed Clement R. Jones, who 
has retired with the title of dean emeritus. 


Heaps of departments of instruction in the 
College of Science, Literature and the Arts in 
the University of Minnesota have been an- 
nounced as follows: Anthropology, A. E. Jenks; 
astronomy, W. J. Luyten; botany, C. O. Rosen- 
dahl; English, C. A. Moore; German, Samuel 
Kroesch; Fine Arts, Everard Upjohn; Greek, 
C. A. Savage; history, L. B. Shippee; journal- 
ism, Ralph D. Casey; Latin, Robert V. Cram; 
mathematics, R. W. Brink; philosophy, David 
F. Swenson; physies, H. A. Erikson; political 
science, William Anderson; psychology, R. M. 
Elliott; Seandinavian, A. A. Stomberg; sociol- 
ogy, F. Stuart Chapin; speech, F. M. Rarig; 
zoology, D. E. Minnich. 


FOLLOWING a reorganization of the School of 
Education of the University of Pittsburgh into 
two divisions, namely, the division of profes- 
sional studies and the division of content and 
professionalized content subjects, Dr. L. P. Sieg, 
acting dean, has announced the appointment of 
Dr. Chester A. Buckner as head of the division 
of professional education and professor of edu- 
cation. Dr. Buckner was, prior to its reorgani- 
zation, head of the department of secondary 
education. In the new plan of operation de- 
partmental lines have been eliminated. Dr. 


Buckner will be responsible for all details that 
pertain to the purely professional division of 
the school. Mr. Theodore A. Siedle, as assistant 
to the dean, will also assist Dr. Buckner with 
specific responsibilities to the undergraduate in- 
terests of the school. 
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HERBERT K. Jos has retired as director of 
nature and conservation education with the 
South Carolina Department of Education. 


C. H. Couuins Baker, formerly keeper of the 
National Gallery, London, has taken up his 
work at the Huntington Library and Art Gal- 
lery, San Marino, California, in charge of re- 
search in the history of art. 


PROFESSOR FELIX FRANKFURTER, of the Har- 
vard Law School, has been appointed George 
Eastman visiting professor at the University of 
Oxford for the academic year 1933-34. 


Percy Ernst ScHraMm, professor of medie- 
val history at Gottingen, has been awarded the 
Benjamin D. Shreve Fellowship at Princeton 
University. Professor Schramm, the first for- 
eign holder of the grant, will go to Princeton 
in February. The Shreve Fellowship was estab- 
lished by Mrs. Shreve in memory of her hus- 
band, who was a member of the class of 1856, 
for the purpose of studying the causes of the 
disintegration of nations in order that the dan- 
gers threatening “free governments” might be 
checked. 


Dr. EsteLLE Forp WARNER has been ap- 
pointed surgeon in the Public Health Service. 
She plans to carry on in each state survey work 
in the hygiene of children after which she will 
make recommendations to state, civic and pri- 
vate organizations and transmit from one state 
to another the more noteworthy practices and 
policies. The Public Health Service will pub- 
lish the results of the survey. 


Dr. James L. Tryon, director of admissions 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
has left for a six weeks’ tour of colleges and 
preparatory schools of the South. He will give 
addresses on the various branches of engineer- 
ing education. He plans to visit the University 
of Virginia, Staunton Military Academy, Wash- 
ington and Lee University, the Virginia Poly- 
technie Institute, North Carolina State College, 
the University of North Carolina, the University 
of Florida, Rollins College and the Junior Col- 
lege of St. Petersburg. 


ProFressor Maset Carney, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, is on sabbatical leave 
during the winter session and, under the auspices 
of the General Education Board, will spend two 
months in the South visiting Negro normal 
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schools and agricultural colleges. Rural teacher- 
training activities will be given special attention 
during this time, and recommendations will be 
submitted both to the board and to the institu- 
tions visited. From Texas Miss Carney will go 
to Mexico and spend the month of January ob- 
serving rural education developments there. 


Dr. Cartes M. McConneu, professor of 
town and country church in the Boston Univer- 
sity School of Theology, will deliver the Men- 
denhall lectures at DePauw University on No- 
vember 29 and 30 and December 1. The Men- 
denhall lecture foundation, established by the 
late Marmaduke H. Mendenhall, provides for an 
annual series of lectures at DePauw on “The 
Divine Origin, Inspiration and Authority of the 
Holy Seriptures.” Dr. McConnell will speak on 
“The Rural Background of the Bible.” 


AN embroidered portrait of Francis A. 
Walker, president of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology from 1881 to 1887, has been 
presented to the institute by Chinese alumni. 
Formal presentation of the portrait was made 
through the Technology Club of Shanghai at 
the first meeting of the Alumni Council on Oc- 
tober 31. More than a year was required to 
complete the portrait in silk threads. Transla- 
tion of the Chinese inscription on the left is: 
“Respectfully presented by the Chinese Gradu- 
ates.” On the upper right the inscription reads: 
“Embroidered portrait of President Walker.” 
Many engineers in China were educated at the 
institute and the portrait was presented as a 
token of gratitude for their technical training. 


Dr. Henry JOHN DOERMANN, president of 
the University of Toledo, died on November 20, 
at the age of forty-two years. 

Dr. I. S. Leavirt, first president of New Or- 
leans University, died on October 23 in Los An- 
geles, California, at the age of eighty-nine years. 

Ropert Somers BrooKInGs, founder of the 
Brookings Institution at Washington, D. C., 
economist and philanthropist, died on Novem- 
ber 20, at the age of eighty-two years. 

CLINTON ScouuarD, the poet, formerly pro- 
fessor of English literature at Hamilton Col- 
lege, Clinton, New York, died on November 12, 
at the age of seventy-two years. 


CHARLES P. HowLanpD, research associate in 
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government at Yale University and formerly 
chairman of the Greek Refuge Committee of 
the League of Nations, was injured fatally when 
struck by an automobile on November 12. He 
was sixty-four years old. 


A sPECIAL cable to The New York Times from 
Buenos Aires reports that United States Am- 
bassador Cornelius N. Bliss unveiled on Novem- 
ber 20 tablets in memory of former President 
Sarmiento and Horace Mann at cornerstone 
ceremonies for the American College and Ward 
Institute. When the group of new buildings 
is completed the eighteen-acre grounds of the 
college will be one of the finest in Argentina. 
It received its first impetus from a gift from 
George S. Ward, of the Ward Bakeries, of New 
York, who received news of his mother’s death 
while visiting in Buenos Aires in 1913 and gave 
funds in her name to the college. Those present 
at the ceremonies included Miss Jennie Howard, 
85 years old, the last one surviving of the North 
American school teachers brought to Argentina 
by President Sarmiento fifty years ago to im- 
plant Horace Mann’s methods of education, 
which Sefor Sarmiento had admired during an 
exile in Boston. 


For the second consecutive year free courses 
for engineers and architects now out of employ- 
ment will be offered at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. When the plan was started 
last autumn, more than two hundred men in 
various fields of engineering and architecture 
registered for the course. These courses, which 
will be given by members of the faculty of tech- 
nology, are intended for engineers and archi- 
tects of Greater Boston, whose qualifications will 
enable them to carry on the regular work at the 
institute. 


The Teachers Journal and Abstract, published 
at the Colorado State Teachers College at Gree- 
ley, has just suspended publication owing to a 
sharp reduction in the number of subscriptions 
and to a serious cut in the maintenance income 
of the college. 


THE School Board Journal reports that the 
New Bedford, Massachusetts, school board re- 
cently issued notices to teachers, asking that 
married women teachers volunteer to take a 
year’s leave of absence. Out of the group of 
34 teachers, only 7 volunteered to take the 
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leave, while 27 offered a variety of reasons 
why they could not comply with the request. 
Following the report, the board adopted a 
resolution, providing (1) that it is the sense 
of the committee that married women teachers 
who had not requested leave of absence be dis- 
missed, (2) that the secretary prepare a form 
of notice, and (3) that the board notify the 
teachers when the matter of their dismissal will 
be acted upon. It was estimated that the board 
has applications from 35 teachers for whom 
there are no places on the teaching staff. 


THE School of Edueation of the George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, D. C., announces 
the establishment of the degree of Doctor of 
Education (Ed.D.) with the beginning of the 
school year of 1932-33. The standard for at- 
taining this degree is the same as that for at- 
taining the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, but 
the work required is given a practical instead 
of a theoretical bent. Emphasis is placed upon 
the mastery and application of professional 
subject-matter, both in the study requirements 
and in the dissertation. The tools of investiga- 
tion are not set but will be determined by the 
student’s consultative committee in relation to 
the student’s needs. These tools may include 
statistical methods, historical criticism, the use 
of one or more foreign languages, or any other 
tools deemed germane to the student’s problem. 
Special emphasis is placed on professional suc- 
cess in teaching, supervision, administration 
or publication. 

DurinG the school year ended July 31, 9,123 
children in public and parochial elementary 
schools in Baltimore were examined under super- 
vision of the Baltimore County Health Depart- 
ment. Of these, 1,488 were underweight or gave 
other evidence of malnutrition; 7,703 needed 
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dental attention and 6,877 had infected or en- 
larged tonsils. Examinations in the public 
schools were made as a part of the regular 
activities of the health department, and those 
in the parochial schools on request. Analysis 
showed that the percentage of malnutrition was 
lowest in the first grades and gradually increased 
grade by grade, up to and ineluding the sixth. 
Twenty-two child health conferences for the ex- 
amination of preschool children were held in the 
county during the year; 722 children were ex- 
amined. In this group 621 needed dental care; 
421 had unfavorable conditions of the nose and 
throat and ninety-two were underweight. In 
both groups, 2,780 children were immunized 
against diphtheria and 998 had corrections made. 


A PUBLIC meeting was held recently at Uni- 
versity College, London, under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Allen Mawer, in support of the Inter- 
national Students’ Drama League. This league 
has just been formed for the purpose of pro- 
moting the production of English plays abroad 
by English student players and of foreign plays 
in England by foreign student players, and of 
promoting the production of foreign plays by 
foreign professional players in England and the 
visits of English professional players to foreign 
countries. During the last five years there have 
been a certain number of visits to France, Ger- 
many and Switzerland in which English school- 
boys have acted English plays. The boys have 
been the guests of foreign families and schools, 
and the resulting contact has been valuable in 
many ways. The main objects of the league are 
to place the experience gained at the disposal 
of any school which wishes to undertake such 
a tour, and to find out what schools in England 
would be willing to receive a similar visit of 
foreign schoolboys. 


DISCUSSION 


TEACHING AS A PROFESSION 
RECENTLY I was challenged by the question, 
“Is Teaching a Profession?” During the years 
from 1920 to 1929, which were slightly golden 
years for us, with some assurance we spoke of 
ourselves as being members of a professional 
group. But that was only yesterday and to-day 
the question seems to me to be pertinent. 
First of all, since my understanding of the 





word “profession” was only that it signified 
certain groups, such as lawyers, doctors, dentists, 
preachers, engineers, I went to the dictionary. 
This is what I found, “a profession is an occu- 
pation that properly involves a liberal education 
or its equivalent and mental rather than manual 
labor. Any calling or occupation involving spe- 
cial mental and other attainments or special dis- 
cipline.” Now our occupation, true enough, is 
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no longer a manual one—the power of the rub- 
ber hose is past. I sometimes think that it does 
require special mental and other attainments or 
special discipline, emphasizing the discipline, 
and then again I doubt this requirement. But 
the real consideration of a profession is that it 
properly involves a liberal education. Again I 
had to seek a definition, and this time I was 
fortunate enough to find a comment on a liberal 
education by Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn. ‘The 
student (that is he who is receiving a liberal 
education) should see and appreciate what is 
intended, what is accomplished, and what left 
undone by such institutions as property, the 
courts, the family, the church, the mill.” And 
then I wondered who of us has had a liberal 
education, who of us as a preparation for teach- 
ing has seen and appreciated what is intended, 
what accomplished and what left undone by the 
institutions of property, courts, family, church 
and mill. And suppose we did begin to teach 
what is left undone by property, courts, family, 
church and mill, what would happen to us? 

And so I believe that calling ourselves mem- 
bers of a profession is merely deluding our- 
selves by a chimera. We are not members of 
a profession, we are wage-earners, and as wage- 
earners we must meet our problems. Interest- 
ingly enough, I ran across a court decision 
which classified the teacher as a laborer. This 
was quoted in the publication of the American 
Federation of Teachers, The American Teacher. 
The decision was made in the case of a school 
teacher of Montana who sued for wages under 
a state law that protects laborers’ wages. The 
district court judge, William E. Carroll, “ruled 
that the term ‘laborer’ should not be narrowed 
down to only. those who toil with physical effort, 
but includes those whose mental effort and ser- 
vice are employed for pay for useful ends other 
than personal recreation.” 

However, the difference between teachers as 
wage-earners and other groups of wage-earners 
is that we have a hierarchy of employers: the 
principal, the superintendent, the Board of 
Education, the parent and the tax-payer. Is it 
to be wondered that there are mountebanks who 
do queer juggling acts with their authority. As 


1 The American Teacher, December, 1929. 
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wage-earners I think that we can best protect 
ourselves and, better yet, best find a link for our 
cloistered, academic lives with the living world 
by joining the American Federation of Labor 
through the teachers’ organization, the American 
Federation of Teachers. Now I am fully aware 
of the dangers of belonging to the American 
Federation of Labor. I know too fully its bread 
and butter philosophy, I know that as teachers 
we want more than better wages, shorter hours 
and better working conditions, but so do all 
wage-earners, although they are not always 
aware of their deepest needs. 

First, we want our full status as human 
beings, and as human beings we do not want 
to be models of deportment forevermore; sec- 
ond, we want full status in our occupation with 
our employers; and third, we want our full 
rights as citizens recognized by the public. To 
be sure there have been gains in democratic 
control by the teacher. Committees of teachers 
have something to say about the choice of text- 
books and about the conduct of departments, 
but curricula making is still beyond the province 
of the teacher and the timid requests of the 
teachers through their teacher councils are 
played up by the press as presumptuous de- 
mands and disregarded by the boards of educa- 
tion. We are still far from the day, I am 
afraid, when a teacher is a member of the board 
of education which employs her, a coequal with 
power to help make decisions which vitally 
affect her. The gains are slow and often trivial. 
After all, the whole question of our status is 
inevitably bound up with the organization of 
the society of which we are a part. We shall 
have no more control over our lives than society 
allows to any of its working members and for 
this reason our interest in democratic control 
should extend far wider than the classroom. 
But should the good day come when we do have 
control over our lives, then we shall have at- 
tained true professional status, not membership 
in a narrow group, and we shall have had and 
be able to use Meiklejohn’s liberal education, in 
that we shall have seen and appreciated what is 
intended, what accomplished and what left un- 
done by the institutions of property, courts, 
family, church and mill. 

Marcaret M. THOMSON 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS COLLEGE 
OF COPENHAGEN—A TYPE OF DAN- 
ISH “FREE” EDUCATION! 

THE Statens Laererhgjskgle of Copenhagen 
furnishes an excellent example of the spreading 
influence in Denmark of the Grundtvigian 
notion of “free” education. Foreign observers, 
although they have long been familiar with the 
principles and practices of the Danish folk high 
schools, often neglect the fact that the charac- 
teristic features which have gained for the folk 
high schools a wide reputation, both at home 
and abroad, may be found also in certain schools 
above and below the secondary level. In the 
elementary field, for instance, the Grundtvig- 
Kold ideas found expression in the so-called 
“free schools” soon after the beginning of the 
folk high-school movement in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. There are more than three 
hundred of these private elementary schools at 
the present time, operated by parents’ associa- 
tions and liberally aided by state grants. In 
their attempts to base the curriculum directly 
upon a foundation of indigenous culture, in 
their emphasis upon the values of story-telling 
and group-singing, in their partiality for oral 
methods of instruction generally, in their dis- 
trust for text-book learning, examinations and 
memorizing procedures, and in their tendency 
to simplify academic machinery, these free 
schools are the lineal descendants of the original 
folk high-school movement. On the technical 
side, the same influence is represented in the 
agricultural schools, which grew out of the folk 
high-school idea and which to-day secure many 
of their best students from the ranks of those 
who have attended folk high schools. 

The national teachers college represents a 
rather different example of the spread of the 
“free” school idea, however, in that it did not 
grow up with the folk high school as did the 
free elementary schools and the agricultural 
schools. The students of the teachers college, 
moreover, are for the most part graduates of 

1The writer is indebted to President Vilhelm 
Rasmussen for a copy of the Statens Laerer- 
hgjskgle’s official report for 1930-31, for supple- 


mentary data for 1931-32 and for generously shar- 
ing his time with an inquisitive foreigner. 


the teachers training schools which employ the 
academic machinery distasteful to a Grundt- 
vigian. 

The idea of a continuing education for teach- 
ers, an education on a level above that of the 
teachers training schools, was set forth as early 
as 1790 by Count Johan Ludvig Reventlow in 
a report to the Chief School Commission. 
Reventlow proposed the establishment of a 
higher educational institute in Copenhagen 
where teachers could secure this additional 
training. The idea was again broached in 1814 
by another member of the distinguished Revent- 
low family, Count Christian Ditlev Reventlow, 
who suggested a plan for the further education 
of city school teachers. He insisted that teach- 
ers preparing for service in the schools of a 
mercantile center should have instruction in 
English, German and French and should acquire 
some knowledge of business practice. The 
training schools did not supply such instruc- 
tion. They should be supplemented, therefore, 
by a teachers college in Copenhagen. 

These proposals were finally given effect by 
the inauguration of the “Monradske Kursus” 
in 1856. This course from the first was a small 
seminar group of extremely able graduates of 
the training schools. Although it had only four 
or five members each year, its influence on Dan- 
ish education was considerable, and by the time 
the course was finally closed in 1891 it numbered 
some of the most distinguished teachers in Den- 
mark among its former members. 

The teachers college proper (Laererh¢jskole) 
was established in 1895 under the direction of 
Hans Olrik. Olrik had in mind as a general 
model for the new institution the Ecole normale 
supérieure of France, but he departed readily 
from his model in an attempt to build up an 
institution to fit the Danish situation. The 
Ecole normale supérieure prepared for teaching 
in normal and secondary schools, but the new 
Danish institution was designed primarily for 
elementary teachers. During Olrik’s adminis- 
tration (1895-1924) the general policy of the 
college was outlined so successfully that the 
number of students attracted to each year- 
course increased from 12 to 226. 
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Under the direction of the incumbent presi- 
dent, Vilhelm Rasmussen, the student-body has 
grown to 935. This upper limit is set, not by 
the number of teachers who wish to be admitted, 
but by the amount of money and room at the 
administration’s disposal. How well President 
Rasmussen has used his resources is seen by the 
fact that the annual cost per student has 
dropped from 757 Kr. in 1923-24 to 294 Kr. 
in 1931-32. 

The basie principle on which the college is 
operated is as simple as the original folk high 
school idea. Any teacher of any kind or level 
of school is admitted after two years of pro- 
fessional experience. The Statens Laererhgj- 
skgle is not a school for training prospective 
teachers; it is an institution for the continuing 
education of teachers who have demonstrated 
their competency by successful experience and 
now wish to attain a more complete mastery of 
their craft. The teacher’s only reward for at- 
tendance lies in the value of the instruction 
which he receives. The college’s only means of 
attracting and holding students lies in the value 
of the courses which it gives. Professors and 
students struggle along as best they can with- 
out the aid of grades, credits, diplomas or official 
examinations. 

Instruction in the college is carried on mainly 
by oral and laboratory methods with consider- 
able emphasis on inspirational and theoretical 
topics. In order to guard against too much 
theory, however, practice periods are arranged 
with some of the ablest teachers in the com- 
munal elementary and secondary schools of 
Greater Copenhagen. 

About 90 per cent. of the students are teachers 
in folk, village and communal schools. The 
remainder are teachers in private elementary 
schools, realskoler and h¢jskoler. Slightly more 
than 50 per cent. of the students are men. 

Instruction is given in phonetics and history 
of language, Danish, Swedish, English, German, 
French, history, social studies, religion, mathe- 
matics, physics, zoology, botany, geography and 
geology, psychology and education. Special 
courses are also offered for domestic science 
teachers and teachers of young children. 

The Statens Laererhgjskgle at present seems 
to be developing slowly but surely into a true 
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university for the Danish teaching profession. 
The course of this future development will be 
observed intently by many foreigners who are 
searching for more effective methods for the 
continuing education of experienced teachers. 
Haroip BENJAMIN 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


RELATIVE MERITS OF THE QUARTER 
AND SEMESTER SYSTEMS 

THe Ohio State University at Columbus 
originally was operated on the three-term sys- 
tem of division of the college year. From 1910 
to 1922 the two-semester division of the year 
was in use. Since 1922 the four-quarter system 
has been in use; all quarters are about of equal 
length; and no academic work is done during 
the month of September. Changes in the per- 
sonnel of the faculty have caused a somewhat 
divided opinion as to the relative merits of the 
two plans. In 1930, President Rightmire ap- 
pointed a committee to study the subject and 
report its findings to the university faculty. 
The committee included Dr. W. W. Charters, 
director of the Bureau of Educational Research, 
who offered to the committee the services of the 
bureau. This gave the committee a corps of 
trained clerical help, under the leadership of 
Dr. W. H. Cowley as an experienced investiga- 
tor in such research problems. The final report 
to the faculty was made by the committee in 
June, 1931, and its recommendation to continue 
on the quarter system was adopted almost 
unanimously. 

The university has now published a 52-page 
pamphlet by Dr. W. H. Cowley, which contains 
an introduction by Professor T. E. French, 
chairman of the committee, and chapters on 
“The History of the American College Calen- 
dar,” “The Problem and the Method of Inves- 
tigation,’ “The Quality of Instruction,” “The 
Effectiveness of Examinations,” “The Advan- 
tages for the Student Body,” “The Advantages 
for the Instructional Staff,’ “Administrative 
Efficiency” and “The Quality and Success of 
the Summer Session,” together with much statis- 
tical information and the tabulation of the votes 
of the faculty for and against the two systems. 

It is thought that an investigation made under 
the direction of the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search by a committee, representing ten divi- 
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sions of education and the graduate school, is 
worthy of consideration and study by all college 
administrators who may be interested in the 
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question of “The Relative Merits of the Quarter 
and Semester Systems.” 
A CORRESPONDENT 


QUOTATIONS 


STATE SUPPORT OF SCHOOLS 

Wuy should local taxes be relied upon to pro- 
vide 96 per cent. of the cost of public education 
in Ohio when in the nation as a whole local taxes 
earry less than 83 per cent. of the load? Why 
should Ohio provide only $4,800,000 for schools 
out of the state treasury when the other 47 
states provide a total of $323,500,000 from 
state funds? Ohio, with nearly a nineteenth of 
the nation’s population, has a state fund consti- 
tuting less than a sixty-sixth of the total for all 
states. These figures are taken from the Bien- 
nial Survey of Edueation published by the U. S. 
Office and apply to the school year 1929-30. 

If there is some peculiar virtue in saddling 
the burden of publie schools upon the backs of 
the local taxpayers—chiefly the home owners 
and farmers, then Ohio is illustriously virtuous. 
She joins a puny parade of five states where 
less than 5 per cent. of school revenues are pro- 
vided from state sources. This thin, stray line 
is, in descending order of demerit, Iowa, Ohio, 
Colorado, Oregon and Kansas. 

But let us have a look at the ranks of those 
commonwealths that do recognize the state’s ob- 
ligation to support schools and to equalize edu- 
cational advantages in a more tangible way 
than by the lip-service of a constitutional guar- 
antee. Here marches Delaware, deriving 87.9 
per cent. of its revenue from the state treasury’; 
Alabama, 40.8 per cent.; Georgia, 35.6 per 
cent.; Texas, 33.9 per cent.; Arkansas, 33.7 per 
cent.; Utah, 33.6 per cent.; Mississippi, 33.5 per 
cent.; Washington, 28.9 per cent.; Maine, 28.6 
per cent.; New York, 27.6 per cent. The aver- 
age of state support in these ten states is 38.4 
percent. Contrast this with Ohio’s 4.1 per cent.! 

Or let us set up another marching unit of the 
half dozen or so states that are our close neigh- 
bors. Here we find Pennsylvania, financing 13.9 
per cent. of its school costs from state sources; 
New York, 27.6 per cent.; Kentucky, 26.1 per 

1These percentages include state and federal 
aid, but the federal aid represents only the limited 


grants of Smith-Hughes funds which are very 
minor fractions of the totals. 


cent.; West Virginia, 8.3 per cent.; Michigan, 
18.2 per cent.; Wisconsin, 17 per cent.; Indiana, 
The average in these seven states 
Set this alongside of Ohio’s 


5.5 per cent. 
is 16.6 per cent. 
4.1 per cent. 

In exactly half the states of the Union, 19 
per cent. or more of the money necessary to 
maintain the schools of those states is obtained 
from state and federal aid. The average 
amount so provided in these 24 states is 29.8 
per cent. 

Here are the sums provided in 1930 by the 
leading states for the aid of local school dis- 
tricts: New York, $88,490,000; California, $26,- 
028,000; Pennsylvania, $23,092,000; Texas, $22,- 
029,000; New Jersey, $20,956,000; Michigan, 
$19,697,000. Can we be proud of Ohio’s $4,- 
800,000? 

When the property tax system is breaking 
down, when the burden of local taxes on real 
estate is becoming intolerable, shall not this 
great commonwealth of Ohio find it possible to 
assume its state-wide obligation through the cre- 
ation of a state fund for equalizing school ad- 
vantages? New tax sources can be found which 
shall redistribute the present load now saddled 
almost entirely upon the property owner. This 
is the direction in which we must move in Ohio. 
The parade of the states is fast moving away 
from us in modernizing school revenue systems. 
The figures tell a very plain story. Teachers 
and public can join hands in a program that 
will inevitably mean much to both. 

Let us, in conclusion, look at the list of the 24 
leaders—the 24 states where the average of state 
support is almost 30 per cent.‘ As they pass in 
review—Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maine, Minnesota, Mississippi, Ne- 
vada, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washington and Wyo- 
ming—we wonder why Ohio, from any angle of 
approach, should be inferior to this company.— 
Ohio Schools. 
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REPORTS 


THE INSPECTION OF PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND 


THE committee which was appointed by the 
late Labor Government of Great Britain to in- 
quire into schools “not in receipt of public 
funds” and to decide whether or not it was 
desirable that they should be inspected, and to 
some extent controlled, either by the board of 
education or by the local authorities, has issued 
a report in which the following recommendations 
are made: 


(1) At present no private school is compelled 
to be inspected by any public authority, and in 
practice only a relatively small number of these 
schools are inspected on a voluntary basis. 

(2) There are many excellent private schools, 
and the majority are above serious reproach. On 
the other hand, a small proportion are so defective 
that they are harmful to the mental and physical 
welfare of their pupils. A larger proportion are 
seriously weak and inefficient. 

(3) The existing powers of the local education 
authorities and the Board of Education are cum- 
bersome and ineffective. 

(4) A remedy should be sought through a scheme 
of public supervision. 

(5) Supervision should be based upon inspec- 
tion; save for certain exceptions, all private schools 
should be inspected. 

(6) Inspection should be of a liberal type and 
should cover both the instruction and the premises, 
including the residential accommodation in board- 
ing schools, 

(7) The scheme should include power to compel 
the closure of schools which fail to comply with 
certain minimum requirements. 

(8) In general, the question whether a school 
complies with these requirements should be de- 
terminable ultimately by a court of law. 

(9) The statutory minimum requirement as to 
education should be efficient instruction, in reading, 
writing and arithmetic, of a scope and standard 
suited to the child’s (children’s) age and capacity. 
It should be a legal obligation on the proprietor 
of a school to provide such instruction for children 
of school age attending his school. 

(10) The minimum requirement as to premises 
should be prescribed by the Board of Education in 
statutory regulations framed ad hoc in respect of 
private schools. A high standard should not be 


required. The general aim of the regulations 








should be to secure what is essential for health 
and decency and to prohibit anything which might 
be harmful or dangerous. 

(11) No requirements should be made regarding 
the qualifications of teachers in private schools. 

(12) The proprietors of all private schools should 
be required to register their schools by supplying 
the local education authority with certain essential 
particulars which should be kept up to date by an 
annual return. 

(13) The proprietor of a private school, subject 
to inspection under our proposals, should have a 
right of choice between inspection by the local 
education authority and inspection by the Board 
of Education (subject to the reservation in (16) 
below). 

(14) If in the opinion of the inspecting author- 
ity (the Board of Education or the local education 


authority, as the case may be) a school does not 


comply with the minimum requirements, after six 
months’ formal notice to the proprietor, it should 
be the duty of the inspecting authority to apply 
to a court of summary jurisdiction for an order 
for the closure of the school. Alternatively if the 
complaint against the school relates solely to over- 
crowding or the admission of pupils of an age or 
sex for which the premises are unsuitable, it should 
be the duty of the inspecting authority to give 
directions on these points and if necessary, after 
six months, to apply for an order enforcing the 
directions. 

(15) The proprietor would thus be ensured a 
period of six months in which to remedy the 
matters complained of; but he might desire to 
contest the complaint at once. He should therefore 
have the right to require the inspecting authority 
(i) to apply for an order without waiting for the 
six months to elapse, or (ii) alternatively, in the 
ease of a school inspected by the local education 
authority, to refer the matter to the Board of Edu- 
cation for final determination. 

(16) Local education authorities which, for lack 
of staff or other reasons, do not desire to inspect 
all or any of the private schools which elect to be 
inspected by them, should be at liberty to re- 
linquish the inspection of such schools to the Board 
of Education. 

(17) All private schools liable to inspection un- 
der our proposal should be inspected. Inspection 
should be periodical, but no fixed interval should 
be prescribed; the inspecting authority should have 
the right to inspect the school at any reasonable 
time without notice. 

(18) In general, the inspectorate employed for 
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this purpose should be the ordinary inspectorate 
whether of the Board of Education or of the local 
education authorities. 

(19) Regular medical inspection of children in 
private schools should be encouraged in every 
possible way, but no statutory obligation should 
be placed on proprietors of private schools to 
provide such inspection. 

(20) Boarding schools, however, should be re- 
quired to state on the registration form and in 
subsequent annual returns the name of the medical 
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practitioner whose services are available in cases 
of sickness or injury. The nursing arrangements 
and the accommodation for such cases should be 
considered during the inspection of the school and 
dealt with in the report. 

(21) The existing provisions regarding ‘‘de- 
fective’’ children apply generally to all such 
schools and any question of amending these 
requirements is therefore a general matter which 
should be carefully discussed in relation to private 
schools. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


CRANIAL CAPACITY AND 
INTELLIGENCE 


THE significance of cranial capacity with re- 
spect to human intelligence has been of some 
interest to psychologists in the past. Paterson 
has given a careful analytical summary of sev- 
eral of the studies of head measurements in his 
“Physique and Intellect.1 The data in this 
brief discussion are in part corroborative to and 
in part supplementary to Paterson’s discussion. 

The present research involved determining the 
cubic capacity of the brain on the living sub- 
ject. The technique described by Berry and 
Porteus was used.? In accordance with their 
procedure, the diametral measurements of head 
length, head breadth and head height were ob- 
tained for the head measurements. The Lee 
formula No. 14 was used for the calculation of 
the cubic capacity of the brain. This formula is 
as follows: 

Male 
Brain ec = .000337 (L-11 mm) 
(B-11 mm) (H-11 mm) plus 406.01 
Female 
.0004 (L-11 mm) 
(B-11 mm) (H-11 mm) plus 206.6 


Brain ec = 


Berry and Porteus (page 24) comment that it 
is not necessary to employ a different formula 
for females. They say that the male formula 
suffices for both sexes. It is a part of the prob- 
lem of this paper to present information on this 
point. 

1D. G. Paterson, ‘‘Physique and Intellect.’’ 
_ York, The Century Company, Chapter III, 

2R. D. Berry and S. D. Porteus, ‘‘ Intelligence 
and Social Valuation,’’ Vineland, New Jersey: 


The Training School, 1920. Publication No. 20, 
pages 22-25. 


The experimental work was done in the San 
Diego State Teachers College during the first 
semester of 1931-1932. The subjects included 
one hundred college women and one hundred 
college men. The head measurements of the 
one hundred women were taken by Miss Carr, 
and the head measurements of the one hundred 
men, by Mr. Varney. The two experimental 
workers had previously been given training in 
the technique of securing head measurements to 
prevent errors in their work. All the two hun- 
dred subjects had responded to the Thorndike 
Intelligence Examination for High School 
Graduates, Series of 1925-1929. The statistical 
work included in this report was completed by 
the writer and his assistants. Each computa- 
tion was completed twice with the aid of statis- 
tical tables and calculating machines in order 
to insure accuracy. 

Both the male and the female formulas were 
used in computing the cubic capacity of the 
brain of each male and each female subject. 
The range of cubic brain capacities of the one 
hundred women, when computed by the formula 
for male brain capacity, varied between 1.198 
and 1,696 cubic centimeters. The mean was 
1,386 ce., and the standard deviation, 107.5 ee. 
When the female brain capacity was used, the 
cubic brain capacities of the one hundred women 
ranged between 1,158 and 1,738 cc., with a 
mean of 1,326 cc., and a standard deviation of 
127 ce. The experimental coefficient for this 
group of one hundred subjects, computed from 
the two groups of summary measures which 
have been given, was 1.30. This indicates a 
statistically significant difference between the 


8 With the assistance of Helen Carr and Walter 
Varney. 
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two series of measures, and it tends to indicate 
that the male formula can not be used safely in 
computing female cubic brain capacities. The 
Thorndike test scores ranged between 26 and 
98 for the group of one hundred women sub- 
jects. The mean was 61.8, and the standard 
deviation was 9.15. 

The range of cubic brain capacities of the 


one hundred men, when computed by the 
formula for male brain capacity, included 
measures between 1,217 ce. and 1,714 cc. The 


mean was 1,459.5 ce. The standard deviation 
describing dispersion in this distribution was 
130 ce. When the female brain capacity for- 
mula was used, the range of brain capacities 
varied between 1,152 ce. and 1,759 ec., with a 
mean of 1,458 ce., and a standard deviation of 
129 ce. The experimental coefficient for these 
two series of cubic brain capacities was 0.03. 
This is indicative of a difference which is very 
slight, and of no statistical significance. Ap- 
parently, for men, either formula for computing 
cubie brain capacity could be used. The Thorn- 
dike test seores for the one hundred men ranged 
between 39 and 94. The mean was 66.9, and the 
standard deviation, 13.0. 

The mean cubic brain capacities of the one 
hundred men subjects, computed in accordance 
with the male formula, and of the one hundred 
women subjects, computed in accordance with 
the female formula, are quite similar to those 
reported for male and for female subjects, re- 
spectively, by Berry and Porteus (pages 28 and 
32.) In both instances, however, the standard 
deviations describing dispersion for the cubic 
brain capacities of American subjects were 
markedly larger than those of the subject groups 
used by Berry and Porteus. The comparison is 
made against age groups between eighteen and 
thirty years of age in the data assembled by 
Berry and Porteus. 

Certain measures of relationship were com- 
puted both for men and for women during the 
present study. These measures are given in 
Table I. This table follows. 

Paterson (pages 99-100, 113-114) 
pointed out the existence of low and positive 
correlation between intelligence test scores and 
cubic brain capacity in ec. The findings in 
Table I corroborate the data which Paterson 
Certainly the situation indicates clearly 


has 


gives. 
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TABLE I 


MEASURES OF RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE 
SEVERAL SERIES OF MEASURES 











— ee brain ce brain 
Variables dike “aay ey 
male female 
score . 
formula formula 
Thorndike score ... x 0.18 0.24 
ee brain capacity, 
male formula 0.12 x 0.98 
ce brain capacity, 
female formula . 0.12 0.82 x 





Nore: The coefficients in the upper right-hand 
portion of Table I indicate the relationship be- 
tween the several series of measures for the one 
hundred women subjects; in the lower left-hand 
portion of the table, the relationship for the one 
hundred men subjects. 


that the relationship between measures of brain 
capacity in ce and mental test scores is so low 
as to preclude the use of cranial measurements 
in making valid predictions concerning the in- 
tellectual status of individuals. 

This brief report has presented data coneern- 
ing the use of the male and the female formulas 
for computing the eubie brain capacities of 
men subjects and of women subjects. The data 
given here indicate that the male formula should 
be used in computing the cubie brain capacities 
of men subjects and the female formula in com- 
puting the cubic brain capacities of women sub- 
jects, at least until further information is avail- 
able. Low and positive relationship was found 
between cubic brain capacities and intelligence 
test scores. This finding is in agreement with 
the findings of previous studies. 

M. E. Broom 

STaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE 

San DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
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